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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


CLERGYMAN’S daughter, who had been hidden 





away for upwards of thirty years in obscurity.in | as writers of imagination. ed li 
asecluded district of Yorkshire, suddenly sprang into | them, but warped by a wayward nature and yielding 


celebrity in the 
winter of 1847-1848, 
upon the publica- 
tion of an anony- 
mous novel called 
“Jane Eyre, an 
Autobiography.” 
For seven years 
altogether she en- 
joyed whatever 
delight there is 
accruing from a 
purely literary repu- 
tation. During 
that interval she 
produced two other 
stories, each of 
which secured to 
itself a fair share of 
popularity. Before 
the completion of 
her thirty-ninth 
year her life was 
closed, its last nine 
months having been 
sweetened by the 
homely joys of a 
happy marriage. 
At the period of her 
death she was the 
last survivor of a 
family of six 
children. Her two 
elder sisters, Maria 
and Elizabeth, had 
died, within a month 
of each other, thirty 
years previously, 
after having barely 
entered their teens. 
Her two younger 
sisters, Emily and 
Anne, each of whom 

some measure 
shared with her in 


reflected fame of anonymous authorship. 
choly history is that of the brother of these five sisters, 
three of whom had thus, on attaining the age of 
womanhood, secured to themselves more or less fame 
Intellectually gifted like 











CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


(Engraved by permission from the portrait by G. Richmond in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“ Life of Charlotte Bronti.”) 








A melan- 


under severe 
temptation, this un- 
happy brother, after 
having been their 
hope and pride from 
his youth upwards, 
grew in the end into 
an object of shame 
and a_ source of 
anguish for them 
all in his early man- 
hood, when, at 
thirty years of age, 
his death, by deli- 
rium tremens, almost 
came as a relief at 
last to the afflicted 
household. Very 
early in the other- 
wise tranquil annals 
of that sequestered 
home, the six 
children there clus- 
tered together—the 
eldest of them being 
then but seven 
years of age—were 
left motherless. 
One by one, at the 
intervals already 
specified, they, in 
their turn, passed 
away, all of them 
prematurely, until 
at length their 
bereaved father 
when nearly eighty 
was left alone in his 
desolate parsonage. 
From the period 
when his third 
daughter, Charlotie, 
was a little creature 
but nine years old, 
her two elder sisters 


the satisfaction of winning an abrupt and tardy success, having by that time disappeared, she was, as the eldest 
in literature, preceded her to the grave seven years | of his four surviving children, in many respects the 


Prior to her own interment, almost upon the morrow of | head, 


as she was certainly throughout the guiding 


their simultaneous emergence into the glate of the | spitit of the little household, It is with her indi 
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vidual history that we have here to do more parti- 
cularly. She it is whose genius has mainly, if not 
alone, imparted interest to her immediate surround- 
ings. Hers is the central figure about which the rest 
are simply grouped as accessories. And it is one 
that is marked by very curious traits of individuality. 
Scanned however curiously, it awakens the attention 
of even the most careless observer. It piques the 
curiosity of the most indifferent. No matter how 
lightly sketched in, if only the delineation of this true 
woman of genius be pencilled with anything like due 
regard to the accuracy of the outline in its salient 
proportions, it can hardly fail to secure observation, 
and to haunt the memory, even like that roughly 
stippled head, drawn one afternoon by Jane Eyre in 
Gateshead parlour, of keen-eyed, black-browed, stern- 
featured Fairfax Rochester. 

Charlotte Bronté was born on Sunday, the 2tst 
April, 1816, at Thornton, near Bradford, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Her father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté was one of the ten children of Hugh Bronté, 
originally of Ahaderg, in Loughbrickland, but after- 
wards of the County Down, Ireland. The patronymic 
Bronté or Bronté, which was very ancient, was the 
Irish abbreviation of Bronterre. The grandfather 
Hugh, though in humble circumstanees was descended 
from a family of some distinction, His son Patrick, 
both in his precocious energy and in his physical 
appearance throughout life, was a favourable specimen 
of the race, whatever its antiquity. His lofty stature, 
his nobly-shaped head and his erect carriage, well 
sustained to the last the repute of his house for 
strength and symmetry. As for his ppegocity and self- 
reliance, it will be sufficient if we remark that he had 
actually at the age of sixteen opened a public school 
which he contrived for nearly six years to carry on 
successfully. Having been born on St. Patrick’s Day, 
the 17th March, 1777, he was twenty-two in the penul- 
timate year of the century, when, in 1799, he became 
tutor in the family of the Rev. Mr. Tighe, the Rector 
of Drumgooland. Three years afterwards, probably 
with the assistance of the latter, certainly with his 
approval and encouragement, Patrick Bronté, being 
then twenty-five, entered his name, in the July of 4802, 
on the books of St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
there remained for nearly four years in residence, and, 
having obtained his B.A. degree, was ordained to a 
curacy in Essex. Thence, after the lapse of two or 
three years, he was removed to Hartshead-cum- 
Clifton, near Leeds, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
It was.on the 29th December, 1812, that thie Rev. 
Patrick Bronté married Maria, the third daughter of 
Thomas Branwell, a merchant of Penzance. During 
the four next years they continued to reside at Harts- 
head, where there were born to them their two eldest 
children. At length Mr. Bronté was advanced to the 
living of Thornton, where Charlotte was born, at the 
date already indicated, she being followed in rapid 
sequence by her brother, Patrick Branwell, and her 
two youngest sisters, Emily Jane and Anne, with 
whom her own name has since come to be so intimately 
associated in literature.. After the birth of the last 





child, Mrs. Bronté’s health rapidly declined until, in 
the September of 1821, she breathed her last very 
prematurely. Upwards of eighteen months had elapsed 
since the removal of the family, on the 25th February, 
1820, to Haworth Parsonage. To that perpetual 
curacy the Rev. Patrick Bronté had then been 
appointed as Incumbent. -There he and his family 
from that time forward found their home, until each in 
turn had disappeared, the last to go being, as we have 
said, the bereaved father himself. The six children 
being all of them still denizens of the nursery when 
the young mother died, were noticeable throughout 
the neighbourhood as the gentlest and quietest brood of 
little creatures. The strangest household it must 
have been in many particulars. The austere father 
passed his life for the most part when he was 
indoors in silence and solitude. The children were 
left very much to themselves. As a rule, Mr. 
Bronté dined alone, the little ones never eating meat, 
and thriving as well as they could as vegetarians. In 
their father’s character and conduct there were many 
evidences of eccentricity. He habitually carried about 
with him in his pocket, as a protection during his long 
solitary walks through his parish, a loaded pistol, 
which had its place by night side by side with his 
watch upon his dressing-table—the habit of wearing 
this formidable trinket having first been contracted by 
him during the earlier riots provoked by those origin- 
ators of rattening, the Luddites. Such was his disdain, 
again, forsanything like a regard for mere prettiness in 
dress, that upon ome occasion he threw inéo the fire 
some dainty little kid shoes of his children which he 
had found airing before it, and upon another he took a 
silk dress of his wife’s and deliberately cut it up into 
ribbons. The dwelling-house of this sombre and 
brooding clergymam seemed in many ways akin to the 
simplicity and gravity of his own temperament. The 
low, oblong, stone parsonage, situate at the distance 
of about a hundred yards from the grey church tower 
of Haworth, and having a moderate patch of walled 
garden in front of it, was surrounded on three sides, both 
house and garden, by a melancholy churchyard. Look- 
ing out of window, whether by day or night, the 
children saw, scattered immediately around them in all 
directions, and fallen away at every conceivable angle 
from the perpendicular upon the mouldering soil of 
this houastaamacing burial-ground, a mournful array 
of rude-cut, rustic grave-stones. A somewhat lawless 
but not unkindly population was directly around them, 
thinly distributed over a wild and rather barren 
countryside. Whatever gaiety of heart was theirs 
came from within, and was certainly in no way trace 
able to anything at all in their home or its surround: 
ings. Upon the eve of Charlotte _Bronté’s elevation, 
upon her sisters’ death, to the child-dignity of being the 
eldest of the little household, she was sent, with her 
two seniors and her junior, Emily, to a heart-breaking 
school at Cowan’s Bridge—a sort of female Dotheboys 
Hall. Twenty-two ycars afterwards Charlotte avenged 
herself for the treatment she and her sisters had there 
to endure by branding the cruelties of the place in the 
world’s remembrance, through the medium of “ Jané 
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Eyre,” under the guise of Lowood Institution. During 
the miserable period of their stay at Cowan’s Bridge 
forty of the pupils sickened of low fever, Maria’s health 
was undermined by the insufficient diet, Elizabeth 
became consumptive through the privations, death 
eventually carrying both off in 1825, in which year 
Charlotte and Emily were at last in a sort of panic 
recalled homewards. Thither, to the dwindled house- 
hold at Haworth Parsonage, about the same time came, 
as a permanent resident until her death there twenty 
years afterwards, their aunt, their dead mother’s eldest 
sister, Miss Branwell. By her the three surviving 
daughters of the house, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, 
were thenceforth, at any rate for a while, instructed. 
Their brother, Patrick, as he was commonly called out 
of doors, but Branwell, as he was habitually dubbed at 
home, from his earliest years showed singular precocity, 
and, never even once sent to school, was educated, 
from first to last, by his father exclusively. Prior to 
his marriage Mr. Bronté had dabbled a little not only 
in pen and ink, but for once in a very trivial way in 
printing and publishing. A tiny volume of most unpre- 
tending verse, entitled ‘‘ Cottage Poems,” by the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté, M.A., was issued from the press at 
Halifax in 1811, the poems, numbering twelve in all, 
extending to no more than 136 pages. The contents 
were modestly described by the author as “chiefly 
designed for the lower classes of society.” Another 
yet smaller book from the same hand and of a precisely 
similar character made its appearance in 1813 at 
Halifax, the title of it being ‘‘ The Rural Muse, a Mis- 
cellany of Descriptive Poems,” eleven in all, and 
numbering only 108 pages duodecimo. A third literary 
venture of even a more trifling kind than the two just 
now mentioned completes the minute circle of the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté’s attempts at authorship. This one 
consisted simply of the goodiest of religious tracts, 
entitled, as by a luring claptrap, “‘The Cottage in the 
Wood, or the Art of becoming Rich and Happy.” Of 
this at once religious and frivolous brochure, it is almost 
ludicrous that we should have to relate that in 1859— 
thanks of course to the celebrity at that time attached 
to the name of Bronté by reason of the novels penned 
by his three daughters, but chiefly by the eldest of 
them, Charlotte—the honours of a reprint from the 
second edition of 1818 were accorded at Bradford to 
this preposterous little tract, it being, as the new title- 
page ostentatiously intimated, reprinted, thus, “‘ by 
permission.” However the Bronté children may have 
arrived at the notion of taking precociously to author- 
ship, take to it they all four of them certainly did, and 
that betimes. But, in any case, the germ of this seem- 
ingly wind-sown idea can hardly be said to have been 
originally implanted in their minds or to have been 

erwards fostered there by their curiously self- 
absorbed and uncongenial father, who, as we have 
Seen, was in himself anything but given seriously to 
authorship. However this may have been, the four 
young creatures hidden away there in Haworth par- 
Sonage appear to have taken to writing with a sort of 
fury, a veritable cacoéthes scribendi. Thoroughly original 
writing, moreover, was what they aimed at, not the 








inditing of Any simply imitative school theses. Tales, 
dramas, romances, poems, were rapidly produced by 
these children, of course wholly and exclusively for 
their own amusement. These were principally written, 
moreover, by Charlotte. As illustrative at once of the 
industry of hand and of the fecundity of imagination 
thus manifested, it will certainly suffice to mention 
here the astonishing fact that within the brief interval 
of no more than fifteen months altogether, between the 
April of 1829 and the June of 1830, the children, headed 
by Charlotte, produced as many as twenty-two volumes 
of manuscript. Charlotte Bronté’s handwriting of 
itself in these MSS. was a curiosity—her caligraphy 
being literally of almost microscopic minuteness, inso- 
much that it could not be deciphered by ordinary eyes 
without the aid of a magnifying glass. Like her hand- 
writing, she herself was a singular little creature to 
look at. Under fifteen years of age, as she was at this 
period, she was strangely small in figure, having the 
daintiest little hands and feet—just the very hand one 
would say to hold the wee crowquill that could alone 
have penned that tiny manuscript. A plentiful crop of 
soft, thick, brown hair shadowed the plain and coarsely 
formed features of this elfin beginning of an authoress. 
Her clumsy nose and crooked mouth were forgotten, 
however, in the lambent light of her peculiar eyes, eyes 
large, well-shaped, and reddish-brown in their general 
colour, though having a wonderful variety of tints in 
the iris when they came to be more closely examined, 
eyes dreamy in look for the most part, but absolutely 
glowing under excitement. 

For Charlotte Bronté, in the January of 1831, there 
came a scattering of the home day dreams, however, 
she being then sent to school again—that time to Miss 
Wooler’s Academy at Roehead, some twenty miles 
from Haworth, on the road from Leeds to Hudders- 
field. At this establishment she remained as a school- 
girl for some two years altogether—namely, until 
towards the close of 1832—the number of pupils there 
in the interval varying from seven to ten, so that it was 
more like a home than an ordinary schoolhouse. Oak- 
well Hall, near this ladies’ seminary, suggested not 
only the scenery, but the theme, not merely the Iield 
Head, but the plot of “ Shirley” to the future novelist. 
Charlotte Bronté, at the time of her arrival at Roehead 
Academy, was remarked by her schoolfellows as being 
exceedingly shy and nervous in her manner, and also 
as being so very short-sighted that her nose almost 
touched her book while reading. What was, moreover, 
especially odd in. her regard was this—that while her 
father, who was a born Irishman, had no trace what- 
ever in his speech of his Irish origin, she, on the con- 
trary, was especially noticeable for her short Irish 
accent. A picture is still preserved at Haworth, 
painted inartistically enough about this time by Bran- 
well, but cleverly for all that and with a wonderful 
verisimilitude in the portraiture of his sisters, in which 
the three girls are depicted in a group, Charlotte's face 
in this painting being expressive of great power, 
Emily’s having about it a look of much solicitude, and 
Anne’s indicating great tenderness. 

Having returned home for awhile after completing 
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her course of instruction at Miss Wooler’s, Charlotte 
Bronté returned to the Roehead Academy on the 
29th July, 1835, in the capacity of a teacher, her sister 
Emily accompanying her thither as a pupil, but 
returning to Haworth almost immediately afterwards 
under the effects of home-sickness. Later on Miss 
Wooler’s establishment was removed from Roehead to 
Dewsbury Moor, a distance of less than three miles 
altogether. Returning home in 1836, immediately 
before Christmas, Charlotte Bronté began, in genial 
companionship with her sisters, to dream in earnest of 
the possibly realisable delights of authorship. On the 
29th December she ventured to write to Southey, 
enclosing him some MS., and requesting his counsel. 
Her letter, which for a while remained unanswered, 
led in the end to a brief but charming correspondence. 
Writing again to Southey on the 16th March, 1837, in 
acknowledgment of a most gratifying reply from the 
Laureate to her first communication, she once more 
heard from him, on the 22nd March, 1837, his epistle 
being couched in terms expressive of the kindliest 
interest in, and the most generous encouragement of, his 
unknown correspondent. Calmly and equably upon the 
whole, time drifted on for awhile round the church 
tower at Haworth, and the gravestones and the low- 
walled garden, and the dull and lone parsonage. An 
incident of anything like importance but rarely came to 
disturb the equanimity of the tranquil household. It 
was an affair of moment, however, when the Brontés’ 
old servant, Tabby, stumbling upon the ice on the 
forenoor of one winter’s day memorable thenceforth for 
the family, of which she was in some sort almost 
regarded as a member, dislocated her leg, becoming, 
from that time forth down to her death at nearly ninety, 
more or less of a hopeless invalid, one to be rather 
waited upon thenceforward than to be herself for very 
many years much cf an assistant. Another occurrence 
of no inconsiderable interest to one at least in that 
quiet home was an offer of marriage to Charlotte 
Bronté in the early part of 1839, the proposal of one 
described by her as greatly resembling the St. John of 
** Jane Eyre,” but whose addresses she gently yet reso- 
lutely declined. During that same year, 1839, she 
became a governess in the family of a wealthy York- 
shire manufacturer, a situation about as delightful 
evidently as that held by Ruth Pinch in the villa of the 
purse-proud brazier. ‘“‘I love ’oo!” said one of her 
little prattling charges to her one day in the manufac- 
turer’s drawing-room, the child in a gush of tenderness 
taking her bythe hand. ‘‘ What! love the Governess!” 
exclaimed her female employer, with a look of disgust 
divided between Charlotte Bronté and her own children. 
Relief from this thraldom came, however, before it had 
been of very longcontinuance. In 1846 all the Brontés 
except Anne were reassembled again at Haworth. 
The writing-passion returned upon them with redoubled 
ardour. 
some to the columns of the Leeds Mercury, enclosed 
others daringly to Coleridge and Wordsworth, and 
received from each in return the most encouraging 
acknowledgments. _ Charlotte Bronté herself began to 
write a long story, akin in its scale to the voluminous 


Branwell scrawled off poems, contributed’ 





fictions of Samuel Richardson. The res angusta, how. 
ever, dogged their footsteps when wandering off thus 
into dreamland—atra cura sate perpetually for them on 
the crupper of Pegasus. The sisters meditated for a 
time opening a school amongst themselves. Diff. 
culties intervened, however, and, hopeless of carrying 
out that long-cherished project, Charlotte, early in the 
March of 1841, obtained her second and, as it proved, 
her last situation as a governess. Happily for her, this 
time her temporary home was in the midst of a kind 
and friendly household. So friendly was it, indeed, 
that when the moment for parting between herself and 
her employers came at length in the ensuing Christ- 
mas, Charlotte Bronté said of the latter that they made 
too much of her! Prior to her return homewards, and 
for some little time afterwards, negotiations were 
afoot for the Bronté Sisters taking Miss Wooler’s 
Academy, their old mistress at that juncture preparing 
to retire and break up the establishment, Money 
difficulties again precluded the former from carrying 
out their design. Another project sprang out of their 
disappointment. 
of preparing herself better for the education of others 
by advancing her own at Brussels. To this end she 
and her sister Emily were accompanied by their father 
upon a hurried journey through London to the Belgian 
capital. Putting up for one night in the metropolis at 
the old-fashioned Chapter Coffee House in Paternoster 
Row, the three thoroughly provincial travellers hastened 
on to their point of destination in Brussels at the Rue 
d’Isabelle. Upon the very morrow of their arrival 
there, in the February of 1842, Mr. Bronté returned to 
his Haworth parsonage, leaving his daughters as two 
fresh units added to the eighty or one hundred pupils 
already numbered up in Madame Heger’s Pensionnat 
de Demoiselles. There they remained, busily engaged 
over their books, and with a sense of pleasurable 
novelty in their wholly unaccustomed surroundings, 
until, the year having nearly run out, they were 
startled by a summons to the deathbed of their old 
aunt, Miss Branwell. Preparing instantly for their 
return homewards, they received the additional news 
that she was no more at the very moment of their 
departure. The funeral even was over by the time 
that Charlotte and Emily arrived in the familiar house- 
room of the parsonage, to find their father and Anne 
brooding sorrowfully over their new bereavement. 
After a while, however, in the January of 1843, Char- 
lotte Bronté returned by herself to Brussels, where she 
took up her abode again at Madame Heger’s Pen- 
sionnat, this time not as a pupil, but as the English 
teacher. Her salary was £16 a year, but out of even 
that trivial amount she had to pay for her own lessons 
in the German language. Delighting though she 
could hardly fail to do with her artist eye, in the 
glories of the noble cathedral or domkirche of St. 
Gudule, Charlotte Bronté, neither then nor at any 
time afterwards, could find it in her heart to sympathise 
in the smallest degree with the religious belief and 
worship of the larger part of Christendom. So intensely 
did all her predilections lie entirely the other way, that 
when, some few years afterwards, she witnessed Cat 
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dinal Wiseman administering the Sacrament of Con- 
frmation at the Spanish Ambassador’s chapel near 
Tyburnia, she reviled the stately function uncom- 
promisingly and with a sort of scorn as “impiously 
theatrical.” It was mainly by reason of her bitterly 
outspoken anti-Roman sentiments that her stay at 
Madame Heger’s Pensionnat as English teacher became 
at last no longer possible. Her infatuation all through 
her life in regard to the old Duke of Wellington, who was 
from her earliest childhood the god of her idolatry, did 
not prevent her when at Brussels from writing as her 
Devoiy an impassioned éloge “‘ Sur le Nom de Napo- 
Jéon”—in the course of which she said, among other 
things, ‘Sa vie c’est l’arc-en-ciel; les deux points 
extremes touchent la terre; la comble lumineuse 
mesure les cieux.” Her antipathies in regard to Roman 
Catholicism, however, were implacable and insuper- 
able. They were, moreover, not only deeprooted or 
ingrained, they were at any and every opportunity 
incisively and aggressively pronounced. In con- 
sequence of this, Charlotte Bronté before the close of 
1844 returned home to the old parsonage. Her presence 
at Haworth, moreover, was wanted. Her father was 
embarrassed by the signs of increasing blindness. And 
although, at the beginning of 1845, Branwell was 
somewhat quieter, having obtained a situation as a 
private tutor in January, the hope of reformation in 
his instance proved in the end unhappily to be alto- 
gether illusory. An illicit love for a brilliant woman 
of fashion was in simple truth the bane and blight of 
his whole existence. The miserable intrigue was 
brought to a climax on the death of the husband of 
this Messalina. According to the explicit declaration of 
his will, in the event of his widow marrying Bran- 
well Bronté, the entire property was contingently 
bequeathed away from her to others. Realising this 
immediately the will was opened, she despatched a 
groom across country to Haworth with a letter 
addressed to her discarded paramour. In it, without 
any palliation whatever, she peremptorily forbade him 
ever to see her again, as in that case she would lose 
the whole of her possessions. Up to the moment of 
his receiving this crushing missive, Branwell had been 
counting quite confidently upon the realisation of all 
his hopes through a tardy marriage. When the letter 
arrived he and the bearer of it were closeted together 
for a few minutes at the little inn of Haworth. The 
groom riding off, Branwell remained fully an hour 
afterwards shut up in the apartment. At the end of 
that time a distressing noise as of the bleating of a 
calf was heard—the unhappy young man having fallen 
down in a fit and being found there in convulsions, 
When he eventually died, some three years later on, 
his pockets were still filled with her letters which he 

always carried about with him as at once his curse 
and his consolation. During the three deplorable 
years which intervened he was sinking lower and lower 
ina scale of the darkest abasement and self-humilia- 
tion. Consuming opium habitually, he became a 
drunkard as well at every possible opportunity. 
Repeatedly he had attacks of delirium tremens of the 
most frightful character. 








to wont, in his father’s bedroom, he was often heard to 
declare overnight that either he or the parson should 
be dead in the morning. On emerging from that 
miserable chamber late of an afternoon, he would say, 
“The poor old man and I have had a terrible night of 
it; he does his best—the poor old man! But it’s all 
over with me [whimpering] it’s her fault, her fault!” 
It was in the very year of the commencement of this 
great calamity for the household—namely, in 1845, 
that the three sisters, having, unknown to each other, 
written simultaneously a collection of poems, began 
looking out for a publisher. Their advances by letter, 
to this one and that, not very suprisingly it must be 
confessed, were but coldly received. A considerate 
letter from the Messrs. Chambers, however, at last put 
them on the right tack. As the result of their final 
arrangements there was at length issued from the press 
in 1846 by the Messrs. Aylott and Jones, 8, Pater- 
noster-row, a little 4s. volume, of no more than 165 
pages 16mo., containing within it as the title-page 
intimated, ‘‘ Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell.” 
Wishing to appear anonymously and as far as possible 
through their pseudonyms to conceal their sex, the 
sisters shrank at the same time from assuming names 
that would have appeared avowedly masculine. Hence 
this compromise which had the additional advantage 
of reserving to each her initial — Charlotte being 
Currer, Emily Ellis, and Annie Acton. ‘The modest 
volume thus quaintly owning on its front to a threefold 
authorship, replete though it was with evidences of 
great originality of thought and with a certain haunt- 
ing and pathetic tenderness attracted hardly any 
notice at all upon its appearance. Scarcely was the 
little book out when the home griefs before then 
sufficiently importunate thickened and darkened 
around the dreamers. As the autumn advanced 
Charlotte found it necessary to take her father in 
quest of surgical assistance to Manchester, where, 
on the 25th August, he underwent, at the hands of 
Mr. Wilson, the oculist, the operation for cataract. 
A novel each had by that time been written by the 
three sisters—‘‘ Wuthering Heights,” by Emily, “ Agnes 
Grey,” by Annie, ‘‘ The Professor,” by Charlotte. The 
difficulty for a long time was to find some means for 
negotiating anything like a satisfactory arrangement 
for their publication. Ultimately the two younger 
sisters entered into an agreement with Mr. Newby, of 
Mortimer-street, for the production in three volumes of 
their stories thus linked together, Ellis Bell’s “‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights” occupying the two first, Acton Bell’s 
‘Agnes Grey” the third. Meanwhile Currer Bell's 
tale of ‘“‘The Professor” was still going its weary 
rourd from publisher to publisher in manuscript. Dis- 
heartened as she was by the perpetual rejection of her 
maiden novel by the booksellers, and the seeming hope- 
lessness of its ever making its appearance, Charlotte 
Bronté, while yet under the grievous additional depres- 
sion of waiting upon her father, then still under the 
oculist’s care at Manchester, began writing the re- 
markable fiction which so Soon afterwards was to win 
for her a sudden and lasting reputation. At the outset 
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Directly Jane Eyre had been brought to Thornfield, 
however, the pen flowed freely, the authoress found she 
could not stop—her own interest in the plot lent wings 
to her imagination. By the time Mr. Bronté and she 
had returned home from Manchester in September the 
work was already far advanced. Affairs were in this 
state with Currer Bell when another publisher’s letter 
came to her declining as usual to accept the often- 
rejected MS. of “The Professor.”. The house from 
which this last refusal came was that of the Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, then, and for some years afterwards, 
of Cornhill. Their communication, which was so far 
unsatisfactory, was coupled at the same time with the 
gratifying assurance that a work by the same author 
extending to three volumes would meet at the Messrs. 
Smith and Elder’s hands with very careful considera- 
tion. ‘The dull round of Haworth life rolled on; Bran- 
well’s deplorable condition fitfully brought fresh anguish 
to the sorrowing occupants of the parsonage; the 
imaginary autobiography of “ Jane Eyre” in the midst 
of these scenes contrived to get gradually completed. 
On the 24th August, 1847, Charlotte Bronté, still under 
her assumed name as Currer Bell, wrote to the Messrs. 
Smith and Elder enclosing the finished manuscript. 
The Reader professionally attached to that house, after 
examining the MS. reported of its merits to the firm in 
terms of enthusiasm. The principal partner also on 
looking into the imaginary narrative found himself 
completely mastered by its fascination. The novel 
was accepted and printed, and was even published by 
the 16th October. Although a chilling welcome, or 
rather no welcome at all, was accorded to it by the 
press, the work speedily enough began to make its own 
way quite independent of the newspapers. The Ex- 
aminey and the Sun were about the only journals that 
really praised it. The rest of the critics to all appear- 
ance shrank from the risk of committing themselves. 
‘Jane Eyre” was on its way rapidly to fame neverthe- 
less. The author, utterly unknown, and as yet even 
by her publisher unidentified, had at a single bound 
sprung into celebrity. How that event told upon the 
little household at Haworth parsonage, let one brief 
dialogue between Mr. Bronté and his daughter Char- 
lotte serve to indicate. Entering her father’s study 
one afternoon with a parcel in her hand, the authoress 
of “‘ Jane Eyre ” thus opened the conversation :— 

“Papa, I’ve been writing a book.” 

‘“* Have you, my dear?” 

** Yes, and I want you to read it.” 

“T am afraid it will try my eyes too much.” 

** But it is not in manuscript, it is printed.” 
Whereupon, with an exclamation of ‘‘ My dear!” Mr. 
Bronté expostulated with her on the rashness of her 
proceeding. Reassuring her father by affording him a 
glimpse of her success, Charlotte Bronté there and 
then left with him the three volumes of the supposititious 
autobiography. ‘Towards evening, on his coming in to 
tea, ‘‘ Girls,” said the old clergyman, addressing him- 
self to Emily and Anne, “‘do you know Charlotte has 
been writing a book, and it is much better than 
likely.” 

Together with the book itself, she had left with her 





father upon this occasion two or three of the reviews of 
it which had appeared in the leading London news. 
papers. The latter she had been looking for from the 
first with an eager and wistful curiosity, One of her 
letters, addressed to Mr. W. S. Williams, of Smith and 
Elder’s, and written but a week or two after the work 
was published, begins under date the roth November, 
1847—‘‘ Dear Sir, I have received the Britannia and 
the Sun, but not the Spectator.” She watched with 
profound solicitude for any tokens of a success that 
very speedily indeed surpassed even her most sanguine 
expectations. A second edition of “‘ Jane Eyre” was 
called for in the January of 1848. refixed to it by 
the still utterly unrecognised author was her highflown 
and even rapturous dedication of the work to Mr. 
Thackeray. It was ot a piece with her enthusiastic 
exclamation some time afterwards when she had 
actually come face to face with the great Satirist. 
Humorist, ‘‘ Thackeray is a Titan of mind.” A fan. 
tastic phrase, surely, however, foranyone to have applied 
to the Laureate of “‘ P’liceman X,” to the ballad-monger 
of “ Little Billee,” and to the burlesque celebrant of 
“Chawles Jeames Yellowplush.” During the first excite- 
ment caused by the spreading popularity of “ Jane 
Eyre,” the long before accepted novels of the two 
younger sisters, “‘ Wuthering Heights” and “ Agnes 
Grey,” made their appearance at last across the counter 
of Aylott and Jones in three volumes, ostensibly penned 
by Ellis and Acton Bell. The general impression in 
their regard was that Ellis and Acton were identical 
with Currer Bell, the author of “‘ Jane Eyre, an Auto- 
biography.” It was supposed that, consequent upon 
the success of the latter work two earlier and ruder 
efforts from the same hand were hurriedly scrambled 
through the press, and thrust thus speciously upon 
public acceptance. The misapprehension once excited 
could not be very readily dissipated. Even the pub- 
lishers of “‘ Jane Eyre” were bewildered for a while as 
to whether the writer of that book might not be, after 
all, in Mrs. Malaprop’s phrase, “like Cerberus, three 
gentlemen at once.” Roused at last from their seclu- 
sion at Haworth by the half amusing, half vexatious, 
and wholely whimsical doubt evidently felt by the 
Messrs. Smith and Elder as to whether the supposed 
novelists were one and the same or were distinct indi 
vidualities, Currer and Ellis Bell, otherwise Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté, hurriedly travelled up at last, acting 
upon the spur of the moment, to London, put up, as 0 
yore, at their father’s old haunt, the Chapter Coffee 
House, and quite unexpectedly presented themselves 
one morning at No. 65, Cornhill. Up to that moment 
the publishers had not the smallest conception that 
“Jane Eyre” was written, by a woman. The 
novelist was then for the first time identified, and 
the separate entity of the three sisters proved t 
absolute demonstration. The recompense accord 

by the general public, however, in the way of anything 
like popularity to the younger sisters came, but as 4 
foil to the brilliant literary triumph awarded by the 
world of novel-readers at that very time to the maidet 
story of their elder sister Charlotte. ‘“ Jane Eyre 

was the town-talk, was the rage or sensation of the 
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season on its first advent and of many seasons after- 
wards, when Ellis and Acton Bell’s twin work was 
either carelessly contemned or contemptuously depre- 
ciated. Three years after its original publication, 
when, in 1858, both the young authoresses were 
removed by death beyond the reach of this world’s 
further praise or blame, a new and revised edition of 
their hitherto disdained narratives was issued from the 
press under the editorship of their more successful and 
still surviving sister Charlotte. A biographical notice 
of the two dead sisters was prefixed to it, a notice 
extending to no more than ten pages, dated by Currer 
Bell in that year on the roth September. Accom- 
panying the novels was a selection from the literary 
remains of Emily and Anne Bronté and introducing 
the whole was a Preface from the pen of Charlotte, in 
which she spoke of ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights” as “rustic 
all through, moorish, wild and knotty as a root of 
heath,” the work being furthermore there referred to 
quite accurately as having been “‘ hewn in a wild work- 
shop, with simple tools, out of homely materials.” 
Another tale by Acton Bell—that is, by the youngest 
of the Bronté Sisters, Anne, was published four years 
later still, in 1854, by Thomas Hodgson, as Vol. cvi. 
of “The Parlour Library,” the title of this fiction, in 
fifty-three chapters, being ‘‘The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall.” However questionable the reception vouch- 
safed to the effusions of Emily and Anne Bronté, the 
welcome given by the public at large to Charlotte’s 
masterpiece was unmistakeable. ‘“ Jane Eyre” was 
received with enthusiasm. Everybody read it and 
talked about it—some regarding it with delighted 
admiration, others with mingled disgust and indig- 
nation, all, without exception, recognising, whether for 
praise or blame, the revelation through its pages of 
unquestionable power, genius, and originality. Edition 
followed edition in rapid sequence. The story was 
translated into one after another of the European 
languages. It was dramatised in all directions. A 
Danish version, in its printed form extending to 139 
pages, was given, for example, in 1859 in Copenhagen— 
“Et Vaisenhuusbarn: Folkecomedie med Sang i 4 
akter: Efter en fris Bearbeidelse af Romanen ‘ Jane 
Eyre.’” A German version was produced at Vienna 
in 1867, the play as printed numbering 197 pages, 
under the title “ Die Waise aus Lowood: frei bear- 
beitet nach Dr. Grieb’s Uebersetzung Von Jacob 
Spitzer.” An American version in the shape of a five- 
act drama was in 1868 performed and published at 
New York, the playwright in that instance being the 
popular comedian John Brougham. The original novel 
Was yet in the early flush of success, when, on Sunday, 
the 24th of September, 1848, the lamentable career of 
Branwell Bronté came to an end. It is related of him 
that at the last he stood up to die as if in defiance of 
the mortal pangs that closed his degraded earthly 
existence. His younger sister Emily, she of the fair, 
wistful face, the comeliest of the group, the Ellis Bell 
who had thrown off so many passionately pathetic 
lyrics, and who had related her one wild moorland tale 
of “Wuthering Heights” never once, we are told, 
went out of doors again alive after the Sunday succeed- 





ing that terrible death scene. Her own life was termi- 
nated in little more than two months afterwards, on 
the rgth December. And as the old bereaved father, 
accompanied by his two remaining children, followed 
her coffin to the grave, poor Emily’s fierce and faithful 
bull-dog, Keeper, was seen to join the mourners in 
their melancholy procession. Accompanying them 
into the church, he stayed beside them until the end, 
and when the family had returned home after the 
funeral laid himself down at the chamber door of his 
buried mistress, where he remained for several days, 
at intervals howling pitifully. From that time Anne, 
the youngest of the sisterhood, drooped and faded 
away with deplorable rapidity. When her life was at 
length quite evidently hanging but by a thread, she ~ 
was taken by Charlotte as a last despairing resource 
for change of air to Scarborough. Quitting Haworth 
on the 24th May, 1849, by the 28th she was lying dead 
at Scarborough. Between her heart-wrung attendance 
at the death-beds of Emily and Anne, Charlotte Bronté 
had her attention called to a pitiless article in the 
Quarterly for December, 1848, in which, under her 
pseudonym of Currer Bell, she found herself reviled 
rather than reviewed. The article, which was headed 
“Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre,” was in so far as it 
related to the latter couched in terms of fleering flip- 
pancy. Mrs. Gaskell, when referring to it nine years 
afterwards in her biography of Charlotte Bronté, 
shrank not from deliberately denouncing its whole 
tone, especially remembering that the paper was 
written anonymously, as characterised by nothing less 
than “‘ cowardly insolence.” When the Quarterly thus 
wrote, Currer Bell was already suspected to be a 
woman, and accepting that suspicion, the critic there 
and then, certainly with"unjustifiable brutality, asserted 
in her regard that “‘She must be one who for some 
sufficient reason has long forfeited the society of her 
sex.” Very shortly after ‘‘ Jane Eyre” was published 
the author’s second work, ‘‘ Shirley,” was commenced. 
By the time of Branwell’s death the first volume of 
the new story was already nearly completed. The 
character of the heroine Shirley Keeldar was Char- 
lotte’s shadowing forth of her sister Emily, the latter 
as a matter of course in this presentment being slightly 
idealised both in appearance and in temperament. By 
the roth September, 1849, the work was finished. 
Charlotte Bronté by that time left alone out of the 
whole family to care for the comforts of her aged 
father, was for a while, through the serious illness of 
both her servants, the old woman Tabby and a young 
girl named Martha, constrained to see herself after the 
drudgery of the whole household. Referring to her 
mistress about this time, Tabby exclaimed, with a 
significant burst of affection, ‘“‘ Eh! she’s a good one— 
she is!” “Shirley” was published on the 26th 
October, and some little time afterwards was severely 
reviewed in the Times at the very period when Charlotte 
Bronté was staying in London on a visit at her 
publisher’s. _ While she was reading the Times’ 
onslaught, her face being concealed by the outspread 
journal, the tears were seen dropping on her lap from 
behind the broadsheet. Whatever delight she had in 
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her literary success, it was not unalloyed. Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, who had reviewed “Jane Eyre” 
with high commendation in Fraser, now reviewed 
“Shirley” somewhat sardonically in the Edinburgh. 
Whereupon the novelist who had by that time 
come to know him personally, and who had until 
then in her own name been in cordial communication 
with him, addressed him under her old pseudonym thus 
laconically:—‘‘I can be on my guard against my 
enemies, but God deliver me from my friends! Currer 
Bell.” Visiting London once more in the June of 1850, 
Charlotte Bronté then sat for her portrait to George 
Richmond. This was the life-like picture in crayons, 
afterwards engraved by J. C. Armytage, and prefixed 
to the first volume of the Author’s Life, by Mrs. Gas- 
kell, by way of frontispiece. It is from this portrait that 
our engraving has been taken. Exactly a year afterwards 
in the June of 1851, memorable as the time of the first 
great International Exhibition, Charlotte Bronté was 
back again in the metropolis, according to her usual 
wont when in London as a guest of Mr. George Smith, 
her publisher. She had already begun, in the previous 
February, to write her new work “ Villette.” Her stay 
in London this time was enlivened by many interest- 
ing incidents. She attended one of Thackeray's Lec- 
tures on the Humorists for example, an occasion on 
which she was not only accosted with great empressement 
both before and after the lecture by Thackeray himself, 
that “great strange man,” as she dubbed him when 
describing the scene to one of her correspondents, but 
on leaving the lecture room had to run the gauntlet, 
as it were, by walking as composedly as she could 
between two lines of fashionable gazers, bent upon 
staring as only fashionable people could, upon the 
authoress of “ Jane Eyre.” Immediately before her 
subjection to that (for her) formidable ordeal she had 
been accosted in turn by two Yorkshiremen, each 
claiming for himself in that capacity the right of self- 
introduction—these being Lord Houghton and the late 
Earl of Carlisle. During this same visit to London 
she went to see Rachel, whom she spoke of afterwards 
as a fiend, as not a woman, asa snake, as the ! 
One morning she breakfasted with Samuel Rogers, an 
occasion described by her as “‘a calm, refined, intel- 
lectual treat.” Five times she visited the fairy-like 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, one of those times 
accompanied by Sir David Brewster as her cicerone. 
Returning homewards after all this pleasant dissipa- 
tion, she resumed the interrupted task of writing her 
new story. The work advanced but slowly, being 
written with much difficulty. It was still further 
delayed through a serious and at one time alarming 
illness, by which the novelist was for a while com- 
pletely prostrated. At length, in the November of 
1852, “ Villette” was completed. It embodied in a 
picturesque way many of its author’s own Belgian 
experiences. Shortly after the appearance of its pre- 
decessor, ‘‘ Shirley” it had been Charlotte Bronté’s 
intention to have issued from the press at last what 
was as yet in MS., her first novel in two volumes, 
entitled “‘ The Professor.” From carrying out this 
design, however, she had been not unwisely dissuaded ; 








and in consequence of her thus altered plans had made 
some use of the materials of her maiden story in her 
new fiction of “ Villette.” It may here be added that, 
after all these long delays, her earliest prose work was 
eventually published in 1857 posthumously. Currer 
Bell’s own Preface was then prefixed to it, followed by 
a brief paragraph signed A. B. Nicholls—those few 
words being written by her bereaved husband, as the 
date shews, on the 22nd September, of 1856, at Ha. 
worth Parsonage. 

Charlotte Bronté’s married life, which was in all but 
of nine months’ duration, Mrs, Gaskell speaks of as 
‘a short spell of exceeding happiness.” The Rey, 
Arthur Bell Nicholls had been in the habit of seeing 
her almost daily for years before, having long secretly 
loved her, he ventured to propose. He was resident 
there at Haworth in the capacity of her father’s curate, 
Was it simply a coincidence, we cannot help asking, 
or is it indicative of Charlotte Bronté having regarded 
her future husband with peculiar interest that his 
second name was the very one she and her two 
younger sisters selected when they assumed their noms 
de plume respectively as Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell? 
However this may be, the fact that Charlotte Bronté’s 
chosen husband was the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls is 
certainly suggestive of the possibility of there having 
been at her heart in his regard a long-cherished senti- 
ment. Immediately her father became aware of his 
curate’s proposal for the hand of his only surviving 
daughter, he was sternly opposed to the notion of their 
marriage. Charlotte yielding to his objection, though 
otherwise herself ready to accept her suitor, Mr. 
Nicholls sent in his resignation of the curacy of 
Haworth. In January, 1853, Charlotte Bronté again 
visited London shortly before the publication of 
*‘ Villette.” Then it was that upon first seeing Law- 
rence’s portrait of Thackeray she exclaimed, after 
gazing at it—‘‘And there came up a Lion out of 
Judah!” During the summer of 1853 Mr. Nicholls, 
still under the domestic interdict, was preparing to 
leave Haworth after a residence there of eight years’ 
duration. Gradually, however, under the influence of 
those second thoughts which are proverbially declared 
to be the better, or ungrammatically the best, her 
father’s at first harshly pronounced objection to the 
proposed union was withdrawn. Imperceptibly he had 
become reconciled to the thought of his daughter's 
marriage. Married Charlotte Bronté consequently was 
on the 2gth June, 1854, at the old Haworth Church, 
looking, as one of the bystanders declared, “like a 
snowdrop” in her simple bridal array of white em- 
broidered muslin, her lace mantle, and her white 
bonnet trimmed with green leaves. Like a snowdrop 
she drooped before the next spring was hardly com- 
menced. The honeymoon excursion had been in Ire- 
land, on their return from which Mr. Nicholls and his 
wife settled down happily in the old paternal parsonage. 
But a very few months after her marriage Currer Be 
—Charlotte Bronté no longer, but Mrs. Nicholls— 
began to be prostrated by constantly increasing nausea 
and faintness, Rapidly, as she sickened for what 
proved to be her last illness, the few familiar home 
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surroundings which were still left to her one after 
another disappeared.. The big dog, Keeper, died. So 
did the little dog, Flossy. Poor old faithful Tabby, at 
the venerable age of nearly ninety, breathed her last. 
At length Charlotte herself, waking one day from a 
stupor, suddenly realised for the first time what was 
impending. Seeing before her the woe-worn face of 
her husband, ‘‘ Oh!” she whispered to him pathetically, 
“JT am not going to die, am I? He will not separate 
us—we -have been so happy!” On the 31st March, 
1855, she expired, her aged father, then almost eighty, 
being left for a little time longer to mourn, with the 
bereaved widower, over the loss of the last and the 
most gifted of -his six children. ‘‘ Jottings on Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” by W. P. P., were, in 1855, 
published in the form of a pamphlet of forty-five pages 
by the Messrs. Longman. The Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell, was afterwards published (in 
1857) in two-volumes by the Messrs. Smith and Elder. 
The title-page of each.of those.two volumes bore on it 
this exquisitely appropriate motto from the ‘ Aurora 
Leigh” of Elizabeth Barrett Browning—the. words 
coming like an agonized cry from Charlotte Bronté’s 
heart, with.a desolate reminder, in the midst of her 
own fame, of the tragic history of her most unhappy 
brother and of her sisters dying one after another— 
“O my God! 

Thou hast knowledge, only Thou, 

How dreary ‘tis for women to sitstill 

On winter nights by solitary fires 

And hear‘the nations praising them far off.” 
One enduring monument she has left for the présérva- 
tion of her name in the popular remembrance. Her 
three other prose fictions will soon be forgotten. -But 
“Jane Eyre” will always hold its place among the 
novels of the century as one distinctly typical in its 
character. Hardly can we speak of it as Blackwood 
lias done—namely, as “one of the most perfect works of 
modern times.”. But if only for its vital power, it is 
distinctly in its way a masterpiece. The coarseness of 
the sheer animal passion revéaled through it ‘is, in 
many parts, nothing less than revolting. It is thus 
when Mr. Rochester speaks to Jane of his supposed 
inamorata as ‘‘a strapper, big, brown, and buxom,” 
or'where the same stern-featured hero declares to the 
governess, “‘I love you as my own flesh.” A strong 
and passionate human heart nevertheless is beating all 
through the book, and that is what vivifies it, making 
it almost like a living creature. re 
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THE TUILERIES AND THE 
ESCURIAL. ) 


HE familiar couplet with which that dear old song 

of our English hearth and hearts—written by 

Howard Payne the American dramatist, and composed 

by Sir Henry Bishop-on the adaptation ofa Sicilian 

ar—* Home, Sweet Home” opens, who does not 
temember ? :, 


“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever.so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
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According to which, when the charming ditty was first 
penned (to be afterwards introduced into the musical 
drama of Clari, in 1823, the melody being later on, in 
1830, echoed back, in the mad scene cf Anna Bolena, 
by Donizetti), pleasures and palaces would really 
seem to have been regarded by the lyrist, at least, as 
little less than synonymous. Certainly since then, as 
the mock doctor says to Geronte, in Moliére’s comedy 
Nous avons changé tout cela, Palaces have latterly come 
to be associated with anything, one would say, rather 
than with Pleasures. Their most famous names are 
now-a-days suggestive, on the contrary, of the direst 
calamity and misfortune. St. Cloud recklessly shelled, 
not by the German artillerymen, but by the insensate 
Parisians themselves, was reduced at an early period 
of the siege to a heap of ashes. The Vatican, again, 
if not actually transformed into the sumptuous prison 
of the sovereign Pontiff, has, beyond any doubt, ever 
since the occupation of Rome by the troops of King 
Victor Emanuel, become the last rest resting-place for 
the soles of the feet of Pius IX., the vanishing-point, as 
one might call it, in the dwindled perspective of the 
Temporal Power. The Escurial only the other day 
was partially destroyed through a conflagration, kindled 
by lightning from heaven. The Tuileries a couple 
of years ago was totally destroyed by lightning, it 
might almost be thought, from the other place. M. 





.| Thiers, Lord of the ascendant just now in France, 


having ventured at last to return to Paris as his place 
of residence, has recently, it may have been remarked, 
paid a sort of semi-official visit of inspection to some 
at least of what are regarded, now, as among the attrac- 
tions of the French capital, what are actually adver- 
tised as such by the local photographers—Les Ruines 
de Paris! M. le President, it was announced in the 
journals, went, among other places, to see the condi- 
tion of the once cesplendent Hotel de Ville, now a 
mere shell of blackened walls. Remembering vividly, 
as one can’t possibly help doing, that M. Thiers was 
the very.man whom history must always hold respon- 
sible for haying, by his first dread of entering Paris, 
and by-his consequent adoption of Versailles for the 
time being as the French capital, afforded the Commune 
its long-looked-for opportunity, it certainly does ap- 
pear about the oddest thing in the whole world to note 
that when he, M. Thiers, stood in front of the flame- 
gutted building of the Hotel de Ville, the ‘little great 
man ” was cheered with a sort of enthusiasm by those 
bewildering Parisians. It would almost seem that the 
rule there most delighted in is what is known among us 
as the rule of contraries. The Emperor Napoleon III. 
adorns and beautifies that capital to such an extent 
that it gets spoken of at last among surrounding nations 
as the capital of modern civilization. The President, 
M. Thiers, on.the contrary, so bungles the internal 
government .of the country that, as the result of his 
bungling, he has to fight his way back into Paris after 
many of its noblest edifices have been laid waste and 
utterly destroyed by flames fed with petroleum. Where. 
upon, in recognition of their sense of indebtedness t» 
those two rulers, the Parisians seize their earlies: 





| opportunity to chip off the imperial symbols of the 
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rebuilding Emperor, the Ns and the Eagles, and by 
way of grotesquely pointing the moral and adorning the 
tale of their absurdities and inconsistencies, they next 
cheer to the very echo, one who might really, for the 
reasons already given, be called in contrast the destroy- 
ing President. Several of the principal structures thus 
brought to desolation in the French metropolis after 
having been first of all abandoned to their fate, the 
Republican Government of M. Thiers, are avowedly 
about to build up again from their shattered founda- 
tions. The column in the Place Vendome, even, is 
one of these days to be re-erected—not under the Re- 
publican rule, however, we may be sure of that, to be 
surmounted again by the effigy of the Great Napoleon 
either as ‘“‘ Le Petit Caporal” or as the crowned Im- 
perator. Republicanism has too profound a dread of 
the glamour of imperialism even to venture upon any 
such hazardous act of reconstruction. The official 
residence of the Minister of Finance is to be rehabi- 
litated. The Hotel de Ville is to be restored upon a 
scale of befitting splendour. One by one the ghastly 
scars and cavities burnt into the fair face of the once 
radiant and dazzling beauty of Lutelia are to be healed 
up and smoothed over and completely obliterated. All 
—except one, and that, moreover, the central and most 
conspicuous disfigurement! Solong as Republicanism 
shall be the order of the day at Paris, there will be 
reasonably no plea indeed for the restoration of the 
Tuileries. Until monarchy of some kind shall be 
revived in the capital of the ancient kingdom of St. 
Louis, or of the modern empire of Napoleon, there will 
be no colourable excuse even for the clearing away of 
the rubbish encumbering the ruins of the late vener- 
able palace. Its glory is gone, and it is difficult to 
conjecture the circumstances under which it may ever 
again be restored to the merest semblance of its pristine 
ificence. Happily for the Escurial, the work of 
destruction there appears to have been only very 
partially accomplished. The comparatively small por- 
tion of that vast edifice, however, which has recently 
been destroyed by a calamitous accident, will speedily, 
it is understood, be reconstructed at the expense of the 
young King Amadeus. The building in that instance, 
nevertheless, is so enormous in its dimensions, and 
so irregular in its form, that a part of it could have 
been spared without its involving any material distor- 
tion or apparent diminution. In the presence of the 
evil destinies which, now and again, have awaited 
these two grandest palaces, the one of Spain, the other 
of France, the Tuileries and the Escurial, it is curious 
to recall to recollection at the moment the fact that they 
are coeval in their grandeur and in their misfortunes. 
The Tuileries, hence its name, was built up originally, 
as is well known, on the site of a once famous tile- 
yard. It was commenced by Catherine de Medici in 
1564, was continued by Henri Quatre, and was com- 
pleted by the Grand Monarque. Philibert de ]’Orme 
was its earliest architect. The gardens in front of it 
were laid out by Le Nétre. Four times the palace has 
been sacked, or at the least very destrictively 
ransacked, Thither Louis XVI., on the 6th October, 
1789, was brought a prisoner from Versailles, .There, 








on the 2oth June, 1792, that unfortunate monarch. 
wore the red cap of liberty in the midst of the insyr. 
gents. Thence, on the roth August, in that same 
direful year, he took refuge in the bosom of the 
Assembly when the palace was over-run by the rabble 
and utterly despoiled after the Swiss Guard had been 
ruthlessly massacred. Thirty-eight years afterwards, 
during the three days of July, 1830, it was partially 
looted by the mob under cover of the Revolution, A 
similar fate, though to a lesser extent, befell it in the 
February of 1848, when little was destroyed, much was 
damaged, and nothing was taken. Not so was it in 
the September of 1870 when the palace was wantonly 
ravaged throughout. The catastrophe awaiting it, 
however, eight months afterwards, in the May of 1871, 
was simply overwhelming. Gutted from end to end by 
the flames infamously applied to it by the Commu- 
nists nothing has since remained of the whole gorgeous 
pile, but the four outer walls cracked, charred and 
blackened with smoke and drippings of petroleum from 
parapet to foundation. 
The Escurial or Escorial has met with as chequered 
a career almost as its contemporary the Tuileries. It 
has the reputation among the Spaniards of being the 
Eighth Wonder of the World—that title to which 
there are notoriously so many claimants. Erected in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the village of Esco- 
rial, the gigantic mass of granite now and for these 
last 300 years world-famous by that name, stands upon 
a vast and elevated plateau situated at a distance of 
about twenty-five miles north-west of Madrid. The 
enormous and complicated structure embraces within 
it a palace, a church, a pantheon, and a monastery. 
The whole is the result of a solemn religious vow 
made by King Philip II. on the roth August, 1557, in 
the midst of the very crisis of the fierce battle, 
thenceforth known in history as the Battle of St, 
Quentin. It was fought out in Philip’s favour on the 
feast of St. Lawrence, in whose honour, consequently, 
the King caused the fruit of his vow to grow up 
literally (as indeed the ground-plan shows it to have 
been constructed) in the form of a gridiron — St. 
Lorenzo having, as everybody knows, been roasted to 
death upon a gridiron, Begun on the 23rd April, 1563, 
by Philip II., the vast pile was completed by that same 
monarch on the 13th September, -1584, having cost 
6,000,000 ducats. So stupendous is the structure that 
to the computation of Francisco de los 
Santos total length of all its extended suites of 
rooms, halls, saloons, and apartments exceeds 120 
miles in Measurement, It is stated, mort- 
over, upon the authority of Alvarez de Colmenar that 
the number of the windows in the whole structure is 
11,000 and the number of doors no Jess than 14,000! 
The startling announcement of Wednesday, the 2nd 
instant, flashed by telegraph in all directions over 
Europe to the effect that the fire was spreading seemed 
to portend its total destruction. Fortunately that evil 
anticipation has not been realised. Although some 
£40,000 worth of damage has been done to a portion 
of the building itself, as for example, to the roofing of 
the Patio de los Reyes, which, as the point struck by 
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the lightning was the nucleus of the conflagration, not 
one single book, picture, or manuscript has, wonderful 
to tell, been destroyed. The Biblioteca with its price- 
less treasures of literature, and, especially valuable 
among these, its precious store of MSS., was at one 
time, there can be little question, very seriously 
threatened. Remembering that there weie procurable 
in the whole place in the emergency no more than two 
bombas, otherwise fire-engines, the marvel is that the 
flames, which spread at one time with alarming 
rapidity, were ever subdued. The ceiling of the 
library, exquisitely painted in fresco by Tibaldi and 
Carducci, appears to have escaped, almost by a 
miracle, from a threefold danger—destruction by the 
flames to begin with, then by the discharge of water 
on the burning roof above, and finally, when the roof 
beams were consumed, but the fire at the same time 
happily extinguished, by the weight of the super- 
incumbent débris threatening even then to burst 
through the costly and beautiful ceiling before the 
rubbish could be removed. War in the earlier part of 
this century has been less merciful to the Escurial and 
its sumptuous treasures of art than these recent flames 
kindled by the lightning. During the December of 
1808 a French force martialed by La Houssaye sacked 
the palace to a considerable extent, carrying away with 
them a mass of valuables. Afterwards, on the retreat 
of the army of King Joseph-Napoleon, an enormous 
treasure was conveyed away in the rear of the French 
army, eventually brought to bay at Vittoria by the 
British troops under Wellington. Then it was at the 
close of the contest on that fiercely ‘‘ foughten field” 
that the victors, our compatriots of the three kingdoms 
came in, amongst them, for such a world of booty! 
The spoil gathered in at the close of the battle of 
Vittoria, including amongst it—Jourdan’s marshal’s 
baton, King Joseph’s sword of state and his private 
carriage, 415 caissons of ammunition, 130,000 ball 
cartridges, 40,000lbs. of gunpowder, the accumulated 
plunder of all Spain during five years consecutively, a 
profusion of velvets and rich brocades, of the costliest 
gold and silver plate, peerless pictures and statuary, 
jewels and lace, the choicest clarets and champagnes, 
pet poodles, parrots, and monkeys, and together with 
all this the then recently received arrears of pay of the 
French army during two years, there being actually 
found in the captured military chests of that army no 
less a sum than 5,500,000 dollars! Hardly can it be 
wondered at that the hill, near Arinez, upon the 
summit of which the triumph of the English at 
Vittoria was finally assured, still goes by the name in 
those parts of the English Hill, Inglesmendi. Scarcely 
can there be found nowadays, we should conceive, any 
Spaniard who would grudge the chief victor on that 
day, as a trophy of his prowess, that rarest treasure of 
the whole spoil, Correggio’s ‘‘ Christ in the Garden” 
now adorning the walls of Apsley House. It will be 
understood from all we have saids therefore that if the 
Tuileries on the one hand has been most calamitously, 
because utterly destroyed, the Escurial, on the whole, 
but an enormous casket which has been again and 


FARMERS AND LABOURERS. 





ge the present season the dwellers in the country 
cannot have been unconscious of the incidence 
here, there, and everywhere of Harvest-festivals; not 
mere thanksgiving-services and nothing more, nor yet 
those matter-of-fact “ harvest-homes,” which in time 
past each farmer and landowner deemed it right to 
hold, in the shape of a supper to his hands, but 
organized parochial feasts, in which the ascription of 
thanks and praise to the Lord of the Harvest is the 
first concern, and after that the tent or school-room is 
converted into a scene of festivity and regaling, in 
which the labourer, his wife, and his family come in 
for a more or less substantial repast, at the expense of 
the squires, and clergy, and farmers. It has been our 
fortune, as it may have been that of many of our 
readers, to assist at one or two of these celebrations ; 
and it has hardly needed the allusions of the preacher 
in the Church, or the speakers at the feast which fol- 
lowed the Church-Service, to direct one’s reflections 
to a channel, which the whole scene, with masters and 
men, employers and employed, grouped together in 
picturesques knots, of itself suggested. Unbidden, the 
thought occurs to the looker-on that here, on the one 
hand, is evidence of increased interest in and fore- 
thought for his dependents on the part of the land- 
holder, and on the other the material of as frank, and 
hearty, and attached a body of helpers, if let alone by 
ill-advised friends, as ever the agriculturists of any 
country in the world could boast, Not particularly 
reflective, with a reach of intellect that in the course 
of the day’s sports was well content with grinning at 
the hard hits of punch and judy, the baby, and the 
beadle, the working men, whose physiognomies we 
scanned, had no vice in them, unless it were a too 
unreasoning addiction to cider, and bespoke a content- 
ment and condition which, if it needed enhancing and 
improving, called rather for intellectualizing and elevat- 
ing than for what might be termed physical ameliora- 
tion. If the truth must be spoken, the men looked 
well-fed and ruddy enough : the womanfolk and chil- 
dren seemed really those who would be the better for a 
hearty meal, and that not once in a-way, but all the 
year round. Well, what did we find, when, as our 
manner is, we mixed among masters and men; and 
kept our ears open to what each class let fall upon 
what might be called their “topics of the day?” On 
both parts there was a constant recurrence, though 
with a curious reserve and shyness of speaking out, 
to the vext question of unions and strikes, and the 
demand for rise of wages. On both partsthere seemed 
to be an exercise of forbearance, that was very praice- 
worthy, so long as it lasted, but that did not seem as 
if it could last. The bone of contention, the apple of 
discord (if the studious efforts to hide it, lest the day’s 
pleasure should be marred, did but fail to attain their 
object), was the question of such an advance of wages 
as artizans and skilled labourers are standing out for ; 
and Hodges and Jenkins were thinking it hard that 





again rifled of its choicest gems. 


they should not have their week’s pay raised to eigh- 
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teen shillings instead of twelve shillings, and’ enjoy 
their.perquisites of cider, and potato ground, and other 
contingent advantages, unaffected by the rise in wages. 
Another ;thing’ which the rustic mind could not ap- 
parently,take in was that a bond exists between them 
and their employers more close and intimate, and one 
might almost say patriarchal, than that between the 
mill-owner or iron-master and his hands. The agri- 
cultural labourer is attached to the soil, is accustomed 
to look independently towards the farmer, the landlord, 
and the vicar, and, in short, would be a fish out of 
water if he migrated to new quarters, in at least nine 
cases out of ten. He may occasionally grumble about 
his hard lot, but if his wife or children are sick, the 
farmer’s family are always ready with kindly and sub- 
stantial good offices, and there are coal clubs, clothing 
clubs, Christmas doles of meat and so forth, of many of 
which, so far as we are aware, the independent and more 
cosmopolitan operative has no experience. But if he 
forces a rupture with his natural employers, he must 
say good-bye to all this. If he stickles for the bond 
and the pound of flesh, he foregoes. by his act the 
voluntary consideration which has been a sort of heritage 
in the cottage-life of old-fashioned and pastoral Eng- 
land. He parts. with his privileges—which even if 
they were simply sentimental are worth some effort to 
retain—for an independent attitude for which he is not 
ripe; and then has to learn that if in his parish the 
~ supply of labour is in excess of the demand, the wage- 
rate will find its level, and the best workmen will be 
kept on, the less able-bodied and active having no 
security, as of old, that work will be found them on the 
score of “what they have been” in time past. No 
doubt it makes men heady and high-minded to be told 
what is the rate of wages in other parts, and the un- 
reasoning bucolic mind asks itself why should it not 
he the same here; but the answer is “go in quest of 
it by all means: go and better yourself if you can, 
and leave the ground open to those that remain, who 
will be the less likely to tread upon each other’s heels.” 
As a matter of fact, a vast number don’t care to leave 
home, and, as it is well and truly. put by Mr. W. P. 
Price, the Member for Gloucester, in reference to the 
recent conference at the Palace, in that city, “‘ when I 
asked three representative labourers why they re- 
mained at home to grumble against the farmers when 
it was open to them to obtain satisfactory wages else- 
where, the only answer I got was they did not like 
toleave their ‘native.’ I pointed out to them that 
the classes above them whose material circumstances 
were better than theirs would probably never have 
risen to their present position if they had tied them- 
selves to their ‘native.’ One of the three saw the 
folly of his own position, and asked me to find him 
employment in the north, which I at once did, and he 
leaves on Monday next for Settle ; and many thousands 
may find a in the same locality. All ad- 
mitted that if those who could get higher wages at 
other work would leave their ‘ native,’ those they left 
behind would get higher wages too, and so I en- 
deavoured to show them that they were the criminals 
for starving themselves and their neighbours, and not 





the farmers who simply obeyed the laws of political 
economy.” ie 

Such is the language of one, who to clear and keen 
intellect adds extraordinary opportunities of under. 
standing the bearings of the labour market, agricul- 
tural and operative. And no sensible person can 
demur to his arguments. Unfortunately, the percep. 
tion of rural England, like that of Beeotia, is noto- 
riously crass, and for that reason it is that the squires, 
the clergy, the press, and every other body of influence 
ought at the present crisis to urge the farmers to bear 
with their ill-advised workmen, and to meet the inflam. 
matory abuse which is taught them by stump-orators 
with a moderation that cannot fail of its fruit in due 
season. If the farmer simply resorts to the game of 
“tit for tat,” and, as some of them foolishly vapour, 
make up their minds to bear with clamour and complaint 
and exorbitant demand till the harvest is well over, 
and then reduce their staff and turn a portion of their 
men adrift, they will be hazarding a resort to riot and 
insubordination, stirring up smouldering fires, and 
attempting, in effect, ‘ periculose plenum opus alez.” 
After all, they cannot doubt that the rate of wages in 
the South and West of England is very low: they 
cannot shut their eyes to the fact that the labouring 
class have until now been denied that amount of useful 
education which, while it makes them worth more in 
the labour market, at the same time induces temperate 
views as well as habits, and teaches at least the A BC 
of political economy. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that the dwellings of the poor have been till lately 
shamefully neglected, and the farmers are so far to 
blame for this, that they have not pleaded or stipulated 
with the landlords for their bettering. So far as our 
own experience goes, all that they care about is 
cottages of some sort for their labourers, but given a 
hut to house them, petitions to make the dwelling fit 
to live in are very exceptional. In the districts which 
have the most decent cottages, the credit is due to the 
unsolicited action of the landlord. Again, it may be 
asked if the farmer has not more or less brought upon 
himself the difficulties of the “drink” or “ cider” 
question. It has come to this, that the men look for 
it, and won’t work without it, and we verily believe are 
only almost instead of altogether the tools of itinerant 
agitators, because these latter, out of decency, advo- 
cate more wages in lieu of drink. ‘‘ More wages and 
drink into the bargain” is the real watchword of the 
labourer, and it is no caricature which represents him 
as telling his neighbour that he is worse off with his 
extra two shillings than he was before; for that 
whereas he used to have his allowance of beer or cider 
to himself, the extra money goes to his wife and 
children. And yet he has been brought to this by 
what is, as far as it goes, a portion of the truck 
system. On all these grounds it seems to us that it is 
the farmer’s interest and policy to forbear threatening, 
to practise charity, to give his mind to measures of 
manly and above-board conciliation during the present 
autumn and the coming winter, and to try if he cannot 
hold, or if it has gone so far, win back the good will 
and confidence of the labourer on his farm, He has 
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the vantage-ground, as compared with the Unionists 
and their orators, in being always on the spot, and 
able, if he will, to show his sincerity by deeds as well 
as words. Of one thing he may be sure, that if the 
mutual interdependence which has held class to class 
in England hitherto is to continue and grow closer, it 
will be due to his own moderation and temper ina 

at measure. ,Besides which, the exercise of this 
moderation will prove his interest, even as it is his 
duty; and the time will come, in due time, and it may 
be before the general harvesting of the world at the 
last, that he will in no way lose the reward of a 
faithful servant and a blameless member of the human 


brotherhood. 


REVIEWS. 


Gareth and Lynette, &c. By Atrreb Tennyson, 
D.C.L. Strahan and Co. 


The first of two paragraphs of which the preface to this 
volume consists briefly tells us that the idyll of ‘“ Gareth 
and Lynette” follows “‘ The Coming of Arthur,” and that 
“The last Tournament”’ immediately precedes ‘ Guine- 
vere.” From the next paragraph we learn that the con- 
cluding volumes of the Library Edition will contain the 
entire series in proper order. Whether it may be inferred 
from this that ‘‘Gareth and Lynette” is the last of the 
Arthurian series, we are still in doubt, but notwithstanding 
the many beauties which not one of these idylls is without, 
we cannot help thinking that all admirers of the Laureate 
will be glad if it should prove that the series is now com- 
pleted. Readers are apt to be wearied when they are 
treated to the same subject with slight variations, however 
noble may be the theme, and the more so perhaps when 
one poem of a series is so incomparably superior to all that 
have preceded or followed it in order of publication, as is 
“Guinevere” to the rest of the Arthurian idylls. 

We were not able to speak of “‘ The Last Tournament”’ 
as we should wish to speak of any poem from the pen of 
the writer of “In Memoriam,” “Guinevere,” and 
“(Enone.” ‘ Gareth and Lynette” would, we venture to 
think, were the idylls classified in order of merit, be con- 
sidered as about on a par with “ Enid,” or, in other words, 
hot as one of the poems that best show Mr. Tennyson's 
powers. That the verse is highly polished, and that quaint 
and at times very beautiful turns of expression are to be 
found throughout the idyll, no one will need to be told. 
The fine thoughts finely expressed which entitled ‘‘ Guine- 
vere to rank among the very noblest specimens of English 
poetry are, however, wanting here, or what there are we 
have met with in other words in the former idylls. The 
poem opens with a soliloquy of Gareth— 


“ The last tall son of Lot and Bellicent 
And tallest,” 


Who longs ardently— 





* To sweép 
In ever-higheritg eagle-circles up 
To the great Sun of Glory, and thefict sw6op 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead, 
A knight of Arthur, working out his will, 
To cleanse the world.” 


> mother, Bellicent, holds him still as a child, and 
uses to allow him to carry out his high intent. He 


.* 


which a youth sought to lay hands— 


** But ever when he reached a hand to climb 
One, that had loved him from his childhood, caught 
And stay’d him, “ Climb not lest thou break thy neck 
I charge thee by my love,” and so the boy 
Sweet mother, nither clomb, nor brake his neck, 
But brake his very heart in pining for it, 
And past away.” 


Lot, she says :— 
** Beside the hearth 
Lies like a log, and all but smoulder’d out ” 
* * . . * 


‘A yet-warm corpse, and yet unburiable.” 


Two of her sons are in Arthur's halls, and she begs 


plies = 
“Not proven, who swept the dust of ruin’d Rome 
From off the threshold of the realm, and crush’d 
The Idolaters, atid made the people free ? 
Who should be king save him who makes ts free?” 


day, and serve in the king’s kitchen. To her sutprise he 
agrees to this condition, and sets forth with two attendants. 
When these two doubt the existence of the city, and 
Gareth tells their doubts to an old Seer, the Seer in his 
reply tells him— 
«so thou pass 

Beneath this archway, then wilt thou become 

A thrall to his enchantments, for the king 

Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame 

A man should not be bound by, yet the which 

No man can keep; but so thou dread to swear. 

Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 

Without among the cattle of the field. 

For, are ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever.” 


They enter the city and reach the hall where the king 
surrounded by his knights is dispensing justice to sup- 
pliants, last of whom Gareth asks his boon, to serve among 
the kitchen knaves. His services are graciously accepted. 
“Sir Kay,” the Seneschal— 

“ A man of mien 


Wan-sallow as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen,” 


at once begins to speak revilingly of him. Not so Lance. 
lot, who sees his birth and breeding, and suspects “‘ some 
young lad's mystery.” His mother releases him from the 
hard condition laid on him, and the ye makes him his 
knight in secret, telling only Lancelot what he has done. 
Gareth begs the first quest. Lynette— 
‘A damsel of high lineage, and a brow 

May-blossom, and a cheek of apple-blossom, 

Hawk eyes ; and lightly was her slender nose 

Tip tilted like the petal of a flower,” 





asks aid against four brethren who are besieging her: 
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endeavours to gain her permission by telling her a story 
or rather an allegory of an egg laid by a Royal Eagle, on 


She appeals to him to pity her loneliness, her husband 


Gareth to content himself with the chase, promising to 
provide him with “‘ some comfortable bride, and fair.” He 
again answers her with an allegory of two brides, Fame 
and Shame, he who did not win the former being forced to 
marry the latter. Once more she attempts to dissuade him, 
by saying that the king is not proven king. Gareth re- 


At length permission is wrung from her, on condition of 
Gareth’s consenting to rethain unknown for a year and a 
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sister Lyonors in Castle Perilous. She begs the help of 
Lancelot, and to her indignation is given the help of a 
kitchen knave. On their journey she treats him with the 
greatest discourtesy, which treatntent he bears with gen- 
tleness. After various adventures by the way, which 
slowly lead to a change of treatment on the lady’s part, 
Gareth overcomes the three brethren— 
“‘ Morning Star, and Noon Sun, and Evening Star.” 


These three combats are vividly described. In the next 
encounter, however, Gareth is thrown by an unknown 
knight, who proves to be Lancelot, the king having bidden 
him to follow them. With Lancelot’s arms Gareth 
encounters the fourth brother— 
** Who alway rideth arm’d in biack 

A huge man-beast of boundless savagery. 

He names himself the Night and oftener Death 

And wears a helmet mounted with a skull 

And bears a skeleton figured on his arms.” 


Gareth splits the skull, and then the helm, from which— 


“Issued the bright face of a blooming boy 
Fresh as a flower new-born”, 
whose three brothers had bade him thus disguise himself, 
to keep the world from lady Lyonors— 
“ And he that told the tale in olden times 

Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 

But he, that told it later, says Lynette.” 
Thus ends this highly allegorical poem, which, had it been 
the first instead of the last of Mr, Tennyson’s versions of 
the Arthurian legends, must have won general admiration, 
but which now fails in some measure to excite our interest 
owing to the similarity of the incidents with those described 
in the other idylls, and the repetition of the so often told 
virtues of the “ blameless king.” In the days when so 
few of our authors write their own language even tolerably, 
we regret to find Mr. Tennyson using the words, ‘‘ some 
fine day,” instead of “ one fine day,” and trying, as Dickens 
tried in vain before him, to introduce such a French idiom as 
“that gave upon a range,” &c. And again we regret, at a 
time when so few write good lyrics, to find here but one 
specimen of a style in which the Laureate undoubtedly 
excels. 


Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, 
Secretary to King Henry VI. and Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Edited from a MS. in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth, by Gzeorce WI LLIAMs, 
D.D. Published by the authority of the Master of the 
Rolls. Two vols, Longman and Co, 1872. 


These volumes of memorials of the reign of King Henry 
VI. are of a very important character. Some of the docu- 
ments throw very considerable light on disputed points of 
history, and from others we glean enough facts toenable us 
to form a tolerably complete idea of the life of an ambi- 
tious, pushing churchman of the fifteenth century. Such 
a man was Thomas Bekynton, and the official position he 
occupied for many years in the court of a young and, when 
older, a weak monarch, enabled him to make his way to an 
episcopal throne. 

It is a good thing for us that the Secretary took care to 
have copies made in a book kept for the purpose of im- 
portant documents which came from his pen and passed 
through his hands. The Lambeth MS. (the book in ques- 
tion) receives important illustration from two MSS., one in 
the Bodleian Library, 
Register, the other his life by a pupil of his friend 
Chandler, Chancellor of Wells, 


containing Bekynton’s Private’ 





The date of Bekynton’s birth is uncertain, though, accord. 
ing to Mr. Williams, he probably first saw light in the 
village of Beckington, in Somerset, in the year 1390. He 
was sent to college, and became Fellow in 1408. Here he 
would probably have remained in comparative obscurity 
(for he does not appear to have distinguished himself much 
during his university career) had he not attracted the atten- 
tion of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, about the year 
1420. That great man was always on the look out for 
rising talent. Bekynton probably pleased him much, for 
we find him presented to the rectory of St. Leonards, and 
to the vicarage of Sutton-Courtenay, Berks, and, in 1422, 
Archdeacon of Bucks. 


At about the latter date he entered the service of the 
King, or, as it would be more correct to say, of the advisers 
of that youthful monarch. He became Dean of the Court 
of Arches and Prolocutor of Convocation. He corre- 
sponded with Andrew Holes (Proctor at the Court of Rome), 
Biondo of Forli, the Pope’s secretary and a most able man, 
Angelo Gattola, and others. To these he sent presents, 
often bales of cloth, then much esteemed, or rings, 
hallowed by the King by being offered on Good Friday. 
This was money well laid out, for when Archbishop 
Chichele died, in April, 1443, his friends vied with each 
other (at Bekynton’s request) in getting him appointed to a 
bishopric. ‘They thought Salisbury would have been 
vacant, but the prelate of that See did not care to be trans- 
lated, so Bekynton became Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
October in that year. 


But we are rather anticipating, and must mention that 
the Secretary had proved himself to be an able man by the 
manner in which he had conducted certain important 
embassies. For example, in 1432 he went with the Bishop 
of Rochester and Sir John Falstolfe to negotiate a treaty of 
peace between the King of England and the Dauphin, 
seven years after to Calais on a diplomatic mission, and 
last, not least, in 1442, with Sir Robert de Roos and Sir 
Edward Hull, to obtain portraits of the three daughters of 
the Couut of Armagnac in order that Henry VI. might 
select one of them as his consort. They had during the 
latter mission to send to England sad news respecting the 
reverses which the English arms had met with in Guienne, 
one of their dispatches being for secrecy sewn into the hem 
of an old pilgrim's garment. As regards the portraits, we 
are expressly told that one was finished, but the execution 
of the others was delayed because the artist’s colours con- 
gealed by reason of the cold—rather a poor excuse we 
should say—and whether the King ever got the portraits of 
the fair damsels we are left in doubt. 


It would be odd if a collection of fifteenth century letters 
did not contain evidences of the continual disputes which 
took place in the Middle Ages between the monks of 
regulars and the clergy or seculars. The abbots chafed 
undér episcopal jurisdiction, where it was enforced. Some 
correspondence in these volumes relates to such a dispute. 
Bekynton, whgn made Bishop of Bath and Wells, appears 
to have been impeded by the Abbot of Glastonbury in some 
jurisdiction question. In one of the letters he rates the 
old abbot soundly, and considering the head of the great 
house of Glastonbury was then ninety years of age, in @ 
most unfeeling manner. 

The monasteries were not the only communities who 
looked with no friendly eye on episcopal jurisdiction. We 
find from a document in this collection that the University 
of Oxford got an exemption of this from Rome in 1411, but 
owing to the indignant opposition of Archbishop Arundel, 
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that learned body gave up the point, being reconciled to 
the archbishop and the King (who appears to have taken 
up the archbishop’s cause) through the intervention of 
Henry, Prince of Wales. Great irritation was afterwards 
caused in the university by Royal mandates being sent to 
have degrees conferred on certain persons. When Henry 
VI. sent word to that body that he wished them to confer 
adegree on Vincent Clement, a foreigner, the proceeding 
was so unpopular that the King had to obtain his wish by 
letters addressed to those likely to vote against the grant. 

Bekynton died January 14, 1465, his life having been 
spent in stirring times, the Wars of the Roses lasting from 
1455 to 1461. He left evidence of his energy in the build- 
ings of the city of Wells, his curious device, the beacon 
(bek) and tun, often meeting the eye of the explorer in that 
interesting old city. He was buried, says Godwin, “in a 

ly tombe built by himself in his life-time, situate upon 
the south side of the presbytery,” in the cathedral, and Dr. 
Boyd has given a record, quoted by Mr. Williams, of the 
state in which the body of Bishop Bekynton was when the 
tomb was opened in 1850. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a brief outline of a 
few of the leading topics upon which light is thrown in 
these two volumes. Such a work, the letters being in 
Latin, is, of course, not likely to be asked for at Mudie’s, 
but we feel sure that even the most “general’’ reader 
would find matter of interest in a perusal of Mr. Williams’ 
able introduction, in which the pith of the documents is 
given, 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Hades. By the Rev. 
Georce Bartie, D.D., Principal of Dalton College, 
Liverpool. Second Edition. Longman. 1870. 


We have been favoured by Dr. Bartle, who is a graduate 
of the Universities of Dublin, Giessen, and Jena, with a 
treatise having for its scope an enquiry into the state of 
the righteous and wicked dead between Death and the 
General Resurrection ; and no one who reads can doubt 
that the author, in proving his case, that the place termed 
“Hades ” or “ Sheol” by the Greek and Hebrew language 
respectively, represents the intermediate state and place 
between death and final judgment, puts forth a consider- 
able amount of learning and research, and in the main 
holds the orthodox view of the Church of England. If the 
book has a fault it is that it is long drawn out, but to those 
who really take an interest in polemical theology, it will 
probably not seem one whit too long. The chapters which 
to us seem to evince the most scholarly erudition are those 
which are devoted to the proving that ‘‘ Hades” or “ Sheol” 
in the second volume, whether in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, has one and the same uniform meaning, to wit the 
place of the departed soul's abode betwixt death and resur- 
rection ; Sheol never being synonymous with “ tomb,” nor 
“Hades” with Hell or Gehenna. In all the cases where 
he brings the Psalms to the proof of this, we find that 
“Hades” is the word used in Dr. Kay’s learned transla. 
tion of the Psalms from the Hebrew, which ought to be 
& corroboration of Dr. Bartle’s argument. So far we hold 
him to be sound in his interpretation dveeeg of “ the 
deep,” in Rom. x. 6—7, as equivalent to Hades, and that 
part of it in which the spirits of the lost are in prison till 

last judgment; the same abyss to which the devils 
Jesus permitted to go into the herd of swine may 
ow a a tas not to a them to go out be- 
eir time (Luke viii. 31). in the localization of 
ades beneath the earth, 3} its division, according as the 


.* 


tenants are the ‘“‘sheep"’ or the “goats,” into an upper 
Hades, an abode of happiness, and a/lower, an abode of 
misery, is established as the warranty of scriptures ably 
collected and cited ; and a very interesting question touching 
the amount of perception and sympathy which those who 
rest from their labours in the immediate place and state 
feel for those who are still in the body is acutely and dis- 
criminatively discussed. 

We are not by any means soclear as to his position 
that “the Redemption of the. World was accomplished in 
the Prison of Hades, and not by the Death of Christ on the 
Cross,” but here we suspect that it is an inexact use of 
terms, and, if we may so say, a confusion of thought, 
which puts what was “a part"’ for ‘ the whole’ of a most 
momentous doctrine. In his criticism of Dr. Pearson, the 
great divine, whose exposition of the creed every Church. 
man reverences, Dr. Bartle might have used other and 
more respectful language of one whom he confesses not to 
have read for some years (p. 213). Moreover, though we 
are not Darwinian in our sympathies, we cannot help 
thinking his Gorilla chapter (c. u.) weak and rhetorical. 
But the book is in the main interesting and carefully 
thought out. 


The Ladies’ Treasury. Vol. XII. New Series. Pem- 
rose and Son. 

This magaine contains in a well-selected admixture 
utile dulci, the useful being represented both in name and 
reality by a series of papers called “‘ The Useful Book,” in 
which may be found many and admirable hints to house- 
keepers on a variety of subjects, chiefly sanitary and 
culinary. ‘The Why in Cookery ” is another set of well 
written articles, which must prove of great value to those 
who wish to learn cooking in the only sensible way. The 
book is full too of designs and patterns for ladies’ work of 
various kinds, To turn to the dulce, we find, as might be 
expected, a goodly array of fiction, the tone of which ap- 
pears to be thoroughly unobjectionable ; a well-selected 
variety of miscellaneous papers, amongst which in a ladies’ 
magazine we should hardly have expected to find *‘ The 
Hair, the Moustache, and the Beard.” The weakest portion 
in this, as in most other periodicals, ig the poetry. It must 
be granted that “ The Poets’ Page’’ must be one very 
difficult to fill with anything worth the printing, but, at 
least, greater care should be taken in the selection than is 
shown in the insertion under the head of ‘* What is my 
Name?” of part of Shelley’s “The Cloud,” without any 
acknowledgment of its source, ) 


The Human Race. By Lovts Ficuier. Chapman and 
Hall, 1872. 


M. Figuier’s works are now so popular, both from the 
interesting manner in which they were written, and from 
the admirable way in which they are got up and illustrated 
that a fresh volume from his pen is a treat to be looked forwar 
to. Ethnology is rapidly progressing as a science; every 
day fresh discoveries are being made, and adventurous 
travellers penetrating into hitherto unknown regions. The 
journeys of such men as Captain Burton, M. Arminius 
Vambéry, and Mr. W. G. Palgrave have opened to our 
view the manners and customs of many tribes, and cor- 
rected many errors into which previous travellers had 
fallen, and the aid of photography will probably be found 
invaluable in bringing accurate representations of the 
various types of mankind for the close study and oLservas 
tion of our scientific ethnologists, 
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M. Figuier claims no very high place as an original 
observer ; his descriptions are taken in.general from one or 
more authors of repute, and his book professes to be no 
more than a compilation. It is, however, but fair to M. 
Figuier to say that he seems to take pains in the selection 
of his original authorities. ‘There are certainly some 
standard works to which he does not appear to have had 
access, but as a rule the leading travellers are made to con- 
tribute their account. This division of course is purely 
ethnological, and is in no way connected with the great 
results of comparative philology; indeed, from various 
indications we infer that M. Figuier is not quite at home 
in the “ science of language,” as for instance his definitions 





of agglutinative and inflected language (p. 32), and the | 


statement as to the European languages being in some 
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| simple manners and customs of the Germans, he takes 
| care to limit this to the Austrians. Without quite sub- 
| scribing to the remarkable theory of M. de Quatrefages in 
| the **Revue des Deux Mondes”’ of February, 1871, that 
| the Prussians are not Germansat all, but ‘merely a mixture 
be Sclavonians and Finns, combined with the primeval 

savages of North Europe, a theory which M. Figuier quotes 
| approvingly, we must say that we agree with Dr. Clavel in 
| disliking the Prussians and preferring the Austrians to all 
|other Germans. Indeed, no more pleasant race of people 

can be found than the inhabitants of the Austrian High. 
| lands, of whose simplicity of manner, genial hospitalities, 
and kindness of heart we have very pleasant remembrances, 
and who remind us very strongly of the Norwegians, who 
are, according to our experience, certainly not a “ rough 





A BOAT ON THE RIO NEGRO. 
(From L. Figuier’s “" Human Race.”) 


manner connected with Sanskrit, and the inference there- 
from that the Europeans first came from Asia (p. 42), which 
though undoubtedly true might lead readers to suppose 
that the European languages were derived from Sanskrit, 
instead of being branches of one common language. 
Adopting, with slight modifications, the classification of 
M. d’Omalius d’Halloy, M. Figuier divides mankind into 
five classes or races—the white race, the yellow race, the 
brown race, the red race, and the black race, the first of 
which may be said generally to comprise the nations of 
Europe. It is hardly to be supposed that a Frenchman 
can at the present day assign a very high place to the 
jeutonic civilisation, and though M. Figuier quotes from 
‘a work by Dr, Clavel a very fayourable description o the 


|and moody race,” but, though somewhat punctilious, 
| remarkably hospitable and courteous. 

As to our own country, M. Figuier again quotes Dr. 
Clavel, some of whose ideas are certainly very remarkable. 
Dr. Clavel agrees with M. Taine as to the clumsiness of 
English women, the “ largeness of their extremities,” afd 
their general want of taste, and also holds that they “can 
contend with the other sex in Sagacity and depth,” an 
aphorism which we commend to Mr. Jacob Bright. We 
must quote Dr. Clavel’s reason for the tendency of emigration 
in England, which is not it seems, as usually imagined, so 
much the fault of our tradesmen as of society— 

** Owing to this (cant) social life is enclosed in a circle of. intolerance 

) which imparts to it a painful uniformity. Each person is obliged to do 
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as every one else, to such an extent that in the land of liberty the spirit | 


A jected toa degree suggestive of suicide. Thence it 
oie so ee Eeviish, in ester 00 csnage spleen, are forced to leave 
their country.” 
Dr. Clavel is evidently no believer in Horace’s philosophy— 
“*—. patriz quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit ?” 
We think, too, that at the present day, what with ballot 
bills, income-tax, army bills, and land and labour leagues, 
the following statements stand in need of a little modifica- 
tion.. “ The English aristocracy,’ writes Dr. Clavel, “ has 
given the legislative power to the proprietors of the soil, 
through the medium of a House of Peers, whose preroga- 
tives and domains pass to the eldest son, and of a House 











The account of the French is generally impartial and 
_acutely written. The illustration representing a French 
soldier of the line in full marching order points to one great 

| source of weakness in the French armies—the enormous 
weights with which the troops were burdened, and which 
are a great drawback to rapid marches. 

The portion, however, of M. Figuier’s volume to which, 
both for the information it conveys and the graphic power 
| and vigour of the illustrations, most readers will turn is the 

account of the oriental and savage nations, which appears 
to us to be exceedingly well done. Those parts whose 
| accuracy our actual experience enables us to test are very 
correct, both as regards description and illustration, and 
| we are glad to find a good word spoken for the Turks, who 





‘CHINESE LOCOMOTION. 


(From L. Figuier's “ Human Race.”) 


of Commons, the right to elect whose members is centred 
chiefly in the tenants of large proprietors. . . . Positions 
of influence in the administration, the army, the magis- 


‘Macy, and the Church, fall by right to families of distinc. 


tion, who dispose of all the strength of the country, and 


apply it for the benefit of their own caste. Taxation is | 


organised in such a manner as to weigh chiefly upon the 

ower classes, while the produce falls to the advantage of 
€ privileged class as emoluments.” ‘In truth, the whole 

Section as regards England should have been revised by 

the translator or by some competent authority, and some 

Pains taken to correct the various absurdities which, besides, 

tend to throw a suspicion of inaccuracy over the rest of the 
Kk that it by no means deserves, 


|are very justly described as “lazy, but not at all unso- 

ciable, and many of whose characteristics indicate a great 

| deal of gentleness.” We are inclined to think that if the 
Turks were allowed to go their own ways instead of being 
lectured and bullied by every European power, they would 
soon make a very rapid progress in civilisation. 

The descriptions of the Japanese and Chinese are 
perhaps the most interesting portions of the book, and the 
account of the South Sea Islanders would satisfy even the 
** Earl and the Doctor.” 

We must not forget to commend the numerous wood- 
cuts with which this volume is illustrated. The chromo- 
lithographs give a very vivid idea of the peculiarities of 

| colour and costume.. We know no better volume of its 
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kind than M. Figuier’s, and we commend it to the attention 
of all who wish to gather some general information about 
the various nations of the earth. The only omissions 
which we have noticed are the Gipsies and the Basques, 
the latter of whom are undoubtedly a distinct race from the 
Aryan inhabitants of the Pyrenees, though possibly their 
physical differences may not be thought of sufficient im- 
portance for special mention. Generally M. Figuier’s 
descriptions are extremely graphic and accurate, and for 
this reason as well as for the admirable illustrations (two 
of which we give) we can recommend this book. 


By the Rev. W. Lucas Co tins, M.A. 


Aristophanes. 
W. Blackwood 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
and Sons. 1872. 


Though we might reasonably hesitate to incite English 
readers to such an acquaintance with Aristophanes as 
might be acquired through the perusal of Bohn’s literal 
translation, and though a study of Frere’s inimitable ver- 
sion might strike us as a trifle too clever for the general 
reader, it is impossible to augur anything but pleasure and 
profit from reading the graphic little volume whieh lies 
before us. From a full and intimate knowledge, and an 
evident familiarity with the history of the period and 
nation in which Aristophanes flourished, the author has 
been able to draw lively pictures of the society, political 
notabilities, and conspicuous generals, who fill the Attic 
stage at the zenith of its celebrity, and to trace each play 
in succession to its motive cause and source; the war- 
comedies, the attack upon demagogues in the Knights, 
the satire of the philosophers in the Clouds, of the dicasts 
in the Wasps, the political quacks and dreamers in the 
Birds, and so forth, As to many of these plays, Mr. 
Collins might, hat he chosen, have availed himself of the 
translations of Mitchell, Walsh, Rudd, Wheelright, and 
others, besides the now no longer inaccessible translations 
of John Hookham Frere. But he has, we think wisely, 
confined his loans to this last, and relied upon his own 
powers or muse for the passages of his author which were 
required to represent Aristophanes to an English reader. 
Taste has regulated the selection of the pieces from Frere, 
and about those which he has himself translated there is a 
very creditable smack of Aristophanic flavour, evincing the 
translator's sense of what he had to produce, the language 
of mixed burlesque and farce and comic opera, with a dash 
of public journalism and political caricature by anticipation. 
The mock-heroic vein of Cleon’s speech, when it is borne 
in upon him towards the close of the “‘ Knights,” that the 
oracles are against him, and that the Black-pudding-man 
has the ear of ‘‘ Demus,” so that his own nose is for ever 
out of joint, isa fair sample of Mr. Collins’ appreciation of 
the Greek which he translated, and of its allusions to 
Euripidean tragedy— 

“O me! the oracles of heaven are sped | 
Bear me within, unhappy! O farewell 
Mine olive crown! Against my will I leave thee 
A trophy for another’s brow to wear ; 


Perchance to prove more fortunate than me ; 
But greater rascal he can never be.”—P. 36. 


And so, too, he hits off to the life the fun of Socrates’ bam- 
boozling of Strepsiades in the Clouds, where he has to 
justify to the novice his suspension in mid-air— 
“ Had I regarded such things from below 
I had learn’d nothing. For the earth absorbs 


Into itself the moisture of the brain.— 
It is the very same with watercresses, 


Sta, Dear me! do watercresses grow by thitiking?” 





This version of the query ti pis; 4 ppdvtts Dxee thy ixuad? dee th 
xépdaue; strikes us as being particularly happy. And 
instances of happy renderings might be produced from the 
other plays, although we think that in such plays as 
Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazuse, and the Ecclesiazusz, 
the translations might with advantage have been more 
thickly sown. A snatch from the speech of Praxagona, 
the leader of the Ladies’ Parliament in the last-mentioned 
play, expressing a sense of the fitness of the women to be 
guardians of the public interests, on the score of their high 
conservative views (Eccles. 219-24) will satisfy our readers 
that more translational work might have been welcome 
from the same hand, though we know that the difficulty in 
this sort of book is to hold the hand as regards samples 
and quotations. This is the encomium passed upon the 
ladies who have got the whip-hand of the Assembly— 
“ They roast and boil after the good old fashion, 

They keep the holidays that were kept of old, 

They make their cheesecakes by the old receipts, 

They keep a private bottle, like their mothers, 

They plague their husbands—as they always did.” —P. 148. 


It deserves to be added that the choice odes, where Mr. 
Collins gives us samples of them either from his own pen 
or Frere’s, are all that could be desired. For a lively and 
free imitation issuing from his own mint we must com. 
mend a song from the ‘“* Women’s Festival ”’ in pp. 144-5. 
It should be explained, however, that quotations are 
only a small part of the work which Mr. Collins has done 
for Aristophanes. A vast deal of helpful matter to the due 
understanding of the action and plot, so far as there is a 
plot, of each play, is embraced in the introductory and 
current remarks and criticisms, by means of which an 
English reader is put in possession of what a play of Aris- 
tophanes was like to its spectators. The arrangement of 
the stage, the stage directions, the mise en scene, and the 
dramatis persone, have each their proper attention and 
consideration, so that the merest tyro cannot rise from the 
reading of this little pilot volume without a desire to know 
more about Aristophanes, and a greater capacity for enjoy- 
ing such imitations of his sparkling dramas as are contained 
in the remains of Frere. One of Mr. Collins’ special 
qualifications for his task is the familiarity he shows with 
current as well as ancient literature. He is ready with 
parallels from Shakespeare. He is at home in the bur- 
lesques of Planché, and the modern Aristophanic vein of 
Mr. Trevelyan ; and if in the “* Knights Cleon’s words— 
tym phy ity’ 6 xdev 
have to be translated or paralleled, he is at hand witha 
reference to Mr. Roebuck, and, with a kindly reservation 
and salvo to show that, like most conservatives, he has no 
ill will to the ex-Member for Sheffield, he quotes that 
gentleman’s famous announcement, ‘I’m Tear-’em.” 
Altogether we can promise those who invest in this 
capital volume of an almost unexceptional series a rich 
treat in the half-forgotten and very imperfectly appreciated 
fields of Attic Comedy in its prime. 


The Orbs Around Us. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A. 
Longman, Green, and Co, 1872. 


Mr. Proctor has long been favourably known as one of 
the best of our popular scientific writers, and a new work 
from his pen is always welcome. His special subject, too 
is one which, for the general reader, stands more than 
another in need of elucidation. Astronomy is one of the 
most fascinating of all sciences, and yet perhaps most 0 
all makes demand on popular belief. The enormous rang¢ 
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ofthe solar system, the number of fresh worlds that are 
gradually being brought to our knowledge, the marvelous 
processes by which the size of orbs so distant that the eye 
cannot, unaided, detect their presence is discovered, and 
the elements which compose them laid bare, combine to 
render astronomy the most marvellous of all sciences. 
And again some idea of astronomy, some desire to peer 
into its mysteries, is almost forced on everyman. The 
wonders that geology unfolds to us, the minute analysis of 
plant life made by the botanist, the transmutation of 
matters by the chemist—all these for their study demand 
attention to be directed to them. To the unobservant man— 
‘“‘ A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 

But the least unobservant of mortals must at times have 
had brought under his notice the phenomena of the heavens. 
The changes in the moon, the bright sun that runs his 
appointed course, the stars, the alternation of day and 
night, must excite at least some amount of curiosity. 

As a rule scientific works appeal but slightly to the 
general public. Written in a dry and hard style, they, 
are, with but few exceptions, useful only to educated 
readers. Take for instance geology. As a geologist Sir 
Charles Lyell stands pre-eminent, and Mr. Charles Kings- 
ley is a mere amateur, but yet we will venture to say that 
more geology will be learnt from Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Town 
Geology,” which we reviewed some weeks back, than from 
Sir C. Lyell’s treatise, because in Mr. Kingsley’s book the 
subject is dealt with in a popular style. If Mr. Proctor is 
scarcely such a master of lucid and graphic exposition as 
Mr. Kingsley, he yet holds a very high place amongst our 
popular scientific writers, and he is one of the first apostles 
of spectroscopic analysis. As an exponent of his subject, 
we can give him very high praise. He is fully aware that, 
though some readers may grasp a meaning at once, to the 
great majority a statement requires to be repeated in 
various forms, and with many illustrations, before it actually 
takes root in the mind. A good instance of this may be 
found in the first paper, ‘‘ The Gamut of Light.” Finding 
during a lecture on ‘ Spectroscopic Analysis” that his 
audience, with every readiness to be convinced, had failed 
to grasp the essential principles upon which the method of 
spectroscopic analysis is founded, Mr. Proctor found it 
necessary to re-state, in a new form, the evidence on which 
the application of the spectroscope depends. The analogy 
he used was that of a series of musical notes, not diatonic 
intervals merely, but embracing every gradation of sound 
from high to low, which he compares to “the light of an 
incandescent solid or fluid body dispersed by a prism, 
which forms a rainbow-tinted streak, in which all orders of 
colour, from red, through orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
indigo, to violet, are present, without break or interrup- 
tion.” The continuous streak of light therefore exhibited 
by an incandescent body when dispersed by the prism 
would correspond to the striking of the whole series of keys 
on the instrument, and just as the ear of the practised 
musician recognises the absence of certain notes, and tells 
exactly what succession is struck, so the presence of 
certain dark lines in the spectrum enables the astronomer 
to say exactly what gas is producing the light. 

such analogies Mr. Proctor contrives to make clear 
ost every attentive reader the process by which the 
hature of the distant orbs and the character of lights are 
ascertained, and we must add that we have ourselves proved 
the Practical efficacy of Mr. Proctor’s mode of explana- 
Hons With reference to this mapner of illustrating sight 





by sound, we will here refer to. Mr. Proctor’s illustra. 
tion of the use of the telescope. A difficulty is felt in 
regard to the great distances with which astronomy deals, 
and from Mr. Proctor a few lines we here quote will at 
once show his manner of dealing with difficulties. After 
remarking that we can tell the instruments comprising an 
orchestra within the range of hearing, and that the sight 
extends. further than the powers of hearing, he says— 

“ The power of analysis is, in fact, merely the analogue to the power 
which the tuning-fork gives the musician to determine the pitch of a 
note which he hears. For what does the tuning-fork in such a case? 
It tells him that within the limits of his hearing, a cord or metal tongue, 
or the air within a pipe, or the like, is vibrating at such and such a rate. 
And precisely of the same nature is the information conveyed by a dark 
line or bright line in the spectrum of a celestial object. It tells the 
observer that within the limits of vision (aided, if need be, by the teles- 
cope) some molecules or atoms are vibrating at a particular rate, so as 
to send out, or to absorb, light of a certain colour. 

** Even the work of the telescope in aiding the spectroscope has its 

analogue in the theory of sound, The true analogue is not fo be sought 
(as we have seen stated) in the power of sounding-boards, or vessels of 
a certain shape, to condense sound near its source. Such a case as the 
well-known one in which the sound of bells ringing a hundred miles 
away was rendered audible to men at sea by the action of a ship’s main- 
sail, tautened by the wind into a vast curved reflector, illustrates 
exactly the work of the great curved mirror of the Rosse telescope. If 
a musician on board that ship, provided with a tuning-fork, or several, 
had tested the sounds thus rendered audible by the sail-reflector, he 
would have been doing, in the case of those sounds, precisely what the 
spectroscopist does in the case of light gathered up for him, so to speak, 
by a powerful telescope.” 
We have made this long extract in order to give a fair 
specimen of the lucidity of treatment and powers of ex- 
planation which pervade the whole of the essays which 
make up the volume, and which we cordially recommend 
to all would-be students of astronomy who are deterred 
from commencing its study by the immense difficulties 
which it presents. The papers on the Corona are valuable 
as giving a clear and easily comprehended account of the 
recent investigations, and those on ‘‘ Comets ” give an admi- 
rable résumé of Professor Tyndall's recent researches. We 
notice by the way that Mr. Proctor is inclined to consider 
Sir W. Thomson’s remarkable theory “ that the origin of 
life is from seeds borne to our planet by meteors, the rem- 
nants of former worlds, as a specimen of Scottish “ wut.” 
The probability of the truth of the theory is easily 
demolished by Mr. Proctor. 

We will notice two facts in conclusion. First, wé are 
glad to see that Mr. Proctor acknowledges in every case 
that these essays are reprints; and secondly, we are sorry 
to see that he is addicted to use the silly periphrasis of 
‘the present writer.” 


London Society. November, 

Some good hunting scenes by Bowers are amongst the 
plates in this most lively magazine. The poetry is above 
the average, whilst Mr. Reade’s novel, “A Simpleton,” 
and Lucca’s Adventures are attractive features. Of our 
two specimen-plates—the former illustrates some stanzas 
on Byron, whom it is especially pleasant to find honoured 
in these days; the latter, Schén-Rohtraut, the lady kissed 
by her page, gives occasion for some good-natured (but by 
no means Exeter Hall) moralising. 


An Analysis and Exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism for the use of Schools and Private 
Families. By the Rev. G. Barrie, D.D., LL.D., &c. 
Longman, 1872. 

Of Dr. Bartle’s explanation of the catechism we can 
speak in terms of praise. It is full, lucid and orthodox, 
and there is-no place, upon -which we have lit, which is 
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not elucidated with the due amount of collateral and 
apposite matter, whether it’ bears on the theologicai, doc- 
trinal, historical, or devotional aspects of this venerable 
manual of faith and formulas. We have looked at the 
explanation of the Fourth Article of the Creed and find in 
it nought that we would seek to alter, and the explana- 
tion of our Church’s language in the Catechism as to the 
sacraments is particularly sound and simple. So, too, 
he deserves the thanks of all teachers for devoting con- 
siderable pains to the full expression and explanation of 
the answer given somewhat awkwardly in the catechism 
to the question “‘ why infants are baptized when they can- 
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| have added the present volume, which is certainly the best 

of an excellent series. As in Mr. Fulton’s little work on 
| Prize Poultry, which we noticed a few weeks since, the 
| editor has not trusted to his own judgment alone, but has 
| been assisted by some of our best known dog breeders and 
fanciers. The volume, though full of anecdotes of canine 
| life, is yet principally intended for the use of habitués of 
| dog-shows, and not only are the leading characteristics of 
/each breed clearly and accurately indicated, but a table of 
| points” for the use of judges is added. All examiners 
|and judges of whatever subject know the difficulties of 
| duly apportioning marks among various competitors, and 
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‘ISOLA SAN LAZZARO,” 


not petform what is promised for them.” No teacher of 
Sunday-schools, or of elementary classes in schools of a 
higher calibre, can help being aware how hazy are the 
ideas of catechumens, as to what is referréd to in ‘‘ them 
both,” and as to whether the relative ‘“‘ which ”’ in the next 
clause is the nominative to the verb “‘ promise,” of an 
adjectival pronoun agreving with its substantive “‘ promise,” 
and governed by the verb “ perform.’’ We can confidently 
speak well of Dr. Bartle’s catechism, 


Dogs: Their Points, Whims, Instincts, and Pecu- 
liarities. Edited by Henry Webs. Dean and Son. 


To their many useful manuals Messrs. Dean and Son 


(From ‘London Society.) 


in many cases crotchets are allowed to have undue weight. 
| Taking the amount of marks, we prefer our own phrase, 
as one hundred, Mr. Webb carefully apportions them 
among the different points—for instance, in the case of the 
‘‘Dandie Dinmonts,” a breed which is very seldom 
| properly represented at our dog-shows, and whieh very 
few of our judges seem really to understand, the points are 
given thus:—Head, 15; ears, 10; eyes, 5; colour, 20; 
| coat, 20; symmetry, 10; feet and legs, 10; carriage an 
tail, 10. The system of marks, as given by Mr. Webb, 18 
really a very useful contribution to the knowledge of a judge 
at shows, and we should be inclined to consider it quite as 
valuable as Mr. Glenny’s well-known “ Points of Flowers 
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With reference to the management of dog-shows some before. In our opinion, the best thing would be for 
seful hints are given, and the suggestion as to the nomi- | members of the committee not to compete for prizes: they 
Soe of judges by the competitors may do away with a might still send specimens of their own peculiar breeds, 
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(From “ London Society.” 


good deal of the unseemly squabbling which fills the | but should be content to leave to others the solid rewards 
columns of the sporting papers after every dog-show. We | of victory at their own local shows, of course competing 
Suppose, however, the judges are still to be classified as | freely at all others. 
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For the points of the various breeds we must refer our 
readers to the book, merely stating that so far as our 
experience goes, they are very correctly given. A few 
facts we shall briefly notice:—As regards the smooth 
terriers, our opinion is against cropping the ears, though 
Mr. Webb says that ‘‘ many good Judges will scarcely look 
at a terrier unless he has been scientifically cropped.” The 
St. Bernard class has only been well represented of late 
years, any big yellow brute at one time being termed a St. 
Bernard, and even now judges are by no means imma- 
culate in their decisions. The points are very acutely 
given by Mr. Webb, both as to the white markings and as 
to “a slouching pace when walking, peculiar to the breed, 
unlike the horse, the near fore and hind legs move simul- 
taneously in the same direction; so also it is with 
the off fore and hind legs.’ This, we may add, gives a 
one-sided look to the dog, and some inferior specimens 
have a peculiar trick of throwing up their hind quarters 
when in motion, which is not the case with the thorough- 
bred dog. Mr. Macdona has done much for this breed; 
and though dear old “ Tell" is dead, yet many of his 
descendants perpetuate his memory. Certainly his family 
are the most noble of all dogs, and several we know well 
and love almost like children. 

Newfoundlands are, we are glad to see, described as black. 
The black and white fellows that usually pass for New- 
foundlands are, as Mr. Webb mildly puts it, ‘‘ not considered 
good.” They are often handsome and intelligent dogs, 
well worth being kept as pets, but they are not New- 
foundlands. Bull-dogs are, we are also delighted to see, 
vindicated from the libelous character which has been given 
to them of being peculiarly ferocious. Of course there are 
bad-tempered bull-dogs, precisely as there are  bad- 
tempered human beings, though probably less relatively of 
the former than the latter. It is true their appearance is 
not very prepossessing, but one of the most ferotious 
looking bull-dogs we ever knew was as gentle as could 
be with children, and would roam about the house as tame 
as a kitten. 

We will not quote any of the numerous anecdotes of 
dogs that occur in Mr. Webb’s volume, because, though 
they are all interesting and all the world like stories of 
dogs, everybody's experience will supply them with 
plenty of dog stories, and we have preferred to give our 
space to the more practical parts of the book. The photo- 
graphs comprise portraits of many prize winners, and have 
aroused in our mind many reminiscences of departed 
favourites from the great St. Bernard that used to carry 
us on his back, many long years ago, down to the retriever 
we buried in a favourite spot. Considering the difficulty 
of keeping a dog still, the photographs are very good. 

We willingly add our testimony to the merits of the 
** Dogs’ Home”’ at Battersea, to which we were indebted 
for the recovery of a favourite mastiff; it is one of the 
most deserving charities in London. We notice also that 
Mr. Webb recommends homeceopathy for dogs, and strongly 
deprecates the use of advertised nostrums. Our own 
experience is strongly in favour of homeopathic treatment ; 
it is simple, pleasant to both man and beast, and of un- 
doubted efficiency ; for distemper, for diarrhoea, and for 
cold we have found it highly beneficial. We, however, 
gave rather larger doses than recommended by Mr. Webb, 
and for acute diseases frequent doses are necessary. The 
list of medicines are very useful; generally, however, for 
diarrhoea we prefer giving Veratrum in the first instance ; 


To review Mr. Webb's book has been quite a labour of 
love for us, and we have really been very much pleased 
with the volume, which we cordially recommend to all who 
wish to know more about dogs, and to all who may ever be 
called upon to officiate at dog-shows. To the latter it wil] 
prove an invaluable manual. 








My Pet’s Album. S. W. Partridge and.Co, 


Happy indeed are the rising generation in having books 
such as this for their albums. Beautifully bound in blue 
and gold, with a pretty chromo-lithograph let into the back, 
we should have thought ourselves fortunate indeed in the 
days of our childhood to have been the possessor of sucha 
pretty object as this, even if the book did not open. “My 
Pet’s Album,” however, justifies its title by consisting of 
no less than 130 illustrations by eminent artists, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Rosa Bonheur, Harrison Weir, 
and Sir John Gilbert. Many of the plates are taken from 
photographs, and those of which we have seen the originals 
we can vouch for as excellent representations, The author 
of “Talk with the Little Ones” has given a short and 
simple explanation of each plate. We cannot dovbt that 
this album will be put into the hands of an immense 
number of pets; and will be valued by them as it deserves 
to be, 
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GERMANY. 


THE recent congress of political economists at Eisenach, 
reports of which have appeared in the English papers, is 
a most significant sign of the times. What are the con- 
quest of provinces, their exchange of masters, the triumph 
of arms, aye, even the restoration of the empire by the side 
of the great social revolution implied by such a meeting, 
originating as it does in the great problem now before us 
all—how shall we manage to live? The much agitated 
question of Labour and Capital has been all but decided 
in favour of the former, for the operatives, roused by their 
leaders to take care of their own interests, and promoting 
these by strikes—a word, by the way, which has become 
quite Germanised—have succeeded in extorting such wages 
from their masters that capital will soon be shifted, passing 
from the wealthy and middle classes to the artisans, who 
have us all completely in their power. Their work is in- 
dispensable, and whatever price they demand we must 
pay, and thank them, moreover, for obliging us by doing 
the work. How much our “bloated armaments,” our 
‘swollen battalions,” by which thousands of vigorous 
arms are withdrawn from the labour market, have to do 
with this intolerable evil I must leave others to decide. 
Certain it is that the struggle for existence throughout 
Germany, as, indeed, all over the world, has never before 
been so severe, so all engrossing as now. No wonder, 
therefore, Professor Gneist, the newly elected Rector of the 
Berlin University, took occasion, in his inaugural dis- 
course, delivered a few days ago, to refer to this state 
of things, and to exhort the students to beware of following 
the evil example of the generality, who hunt after gain and 
pleasure, and to preserve their idealism. He even went so 





far as to caution both professors and students against 
forming associations for the advancement of their private 
interests, rightly judging that no one class can set their 
interests above those of others without injury to the 
totality. 

Well timed, however, as this exhortation undoubtedly is, 





Mercurius is also a fine specific, 


I fear its effect will be but slight and transient. What the 
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nt state of things may yet lead to who shall tell ? 
Possibly to a revolution, social or political ; possibly, too, 
we may all be plunged back again into barbarism, for the 
fise of prices naturally affects the book trade, too; and 
while almost every one but the millionaire has the greatest 
difficulty in making two ends meet, where are the means 
to buy books? Who, indeed, shall, in such times as these, 
yenture to devote his time to so poor a speculation as book 
writing, or risk the expense of printing and publishing? 
As to schooling, too, it is true the fees are not very oppres- 
sive to a father of a family who is satisfied with bestowing 
on his offspring a mere elementary education, and sends 
his children to a national school, as I may translate our 
“birgerschule,” but then the masters’ salaries have been 
latterly considerably raised, and so we must pay in rates 
what we save in schooling. Still, of course, books are 
being written and published, though, judging from the 
Leipsic weekly catalogue, their number seems to be 
diminishing very sensibly. As to the sale, however, ask 
but the publishers, and you will hear such accounts as 
will only increase your astonishment that even so many 
books should be published in a country where so few 
are bought; and this leads me at once to the important 
publication I promised to report on in my last, and just 
issued by Ernst Fleischer, of Leipzig, being the first 
volume of a History of Writing from the rude process of 
tattooing down to the laying down of electro-magnetic 
wires, or as the title of the present volume runs, ‘ The 
Origin of Writing, the Various Systems of Writing, and 
the Mode of Writing of the Nations Destitute of an 
Alphabet,” by Heinrich Wuttke. Hear what the auther,— 
he is Professor of History in the Leipsic University,~-has 
tosay on the topic just touched upon by me. “I have 
endeavoured,”’ thus commences his preface, “ to treat the 
subject of this work so simply, clearly, and intelligibly that 
every tolerably educated man can read and understand it, 
though I am well aware that if I wished to meet with 
readers beyond the circle of scholars, I ought to have 
written my book in English or French, not in the language 
of the “nation of thinkers,” most ef whose men spend 
seven evenings in the week at the publiic-house, the casino, 
or at parties.” Our author, you see, does not try to curry 
favour with the public by obeiog it flattery or incense— 
there is here no captatio benevolentia, and these very first 
lines of his new work characterise the whole man. Like 
Lothar Bucher, recently delineated by me in these columns, 
he belonged to the Gross-Deutsche party before 1866, but 
unlike him, notwithstanding his being a Prussian by birth 
and education, he remained true to it even during and 
after that year, so that on the Prussians invading Saxony, 
knowing himself to be obnoxious in their eyes, he had, if I 
am not mistaken, to absent himself for a time from Leipsic. 
Again, though he has been Professor for five-and-twenty 
tars, no extra title, such as Hofrath or Geheimrath (Court or 
tivy Councillor), which are the usual titles of Professors 
of long standing, nor any decoration, has been conferred 
on him, showing that he hes not flattered in any direction 
hor sought any Court-favour. But before 66 he, certainly 
without seeking it, and simply by his own merits as an 
orator and liberally-minded man, enjoyed much popularity 
th among the students and the public generally. His 
oratorical powers were acknowledged by his colleagues in 
&amarked manner, for on the occasion of the commemo- 
tation of the 4ooth (or 450th) (?) anniversary of the 
Ipsic University it was he who was singled out to 
deliver the festive oration. Of his learning and acuteness 





those will be able to judge who shall read his present 
remarkable work, which, I have no doubt, will be speedily 
translated into English, or, at all events, find a wide circle 
of readers both in England and America. For not only 
has no similar work yet been written, but the author opens 
up such new views on so many subjects, that the curiosity 
of the reader is at once excited on his perusing the 
preface ; and when he finds that the author is able to refer 
to opinions started by him years ago and now confirmed 
by the investigations of other scholars, he will be satisfied 
that it is no ordinary work he has set about reading, and 
that the new views here broached or carried out, supported 
as they are by wide and profound research, must be well 
deserving of a thorough study. To quote but one or two 
instances. His conception of the tattooing process dates 


from 1843, and has been transferred into a popular work 


on the subject by one of his former hearers, which has 
gone through several editions, In 1854 he pronounced it 
as his opinion that the writing of the Flindoos was derived 
from the Pheenician, and some Professor then answered 
him—That remained to be proved. Weber, in Berlin, the 
great Sanskrit scholar, has since proved it. About the 
same time he asserted the Runes to have had the same 
origin, and in 1864 Dietrich, in Stockholm, confirmed that 
opinion of hie But our author has even greater surprises 
for us in store. What will be said of his boldness in 
daring to maintain the old-fashioned view of the existence 
of the five fundamental vowels—a, e, i, 0, and u, and thus 
rejecting the modern theory, which is at the foundation of 
the mew science of a philology, and according 
to which there are only three fundamental vowels—viz, a, 
i, and u?~ It will be interesting to observe what fate this 
new production of Wuttke’s will meet with, and how it 
will be received by the learned world in Germany. He is 
aman under a cloud, and has latterly wisely kept in the 
shade into which he has been thrown by the current of 
events, patiently waiting the day when his political party, 
now in the minority, may again come to the foreground— 
for who shall say what may be in the womb of time? But 
will he meet with fairness and justice at the hands of his 
political opponents who shall sit in judgment upon his 
work ? hat question may well be doubted when one 
follows up literature and observes how political partisan. 
ship warps the judgment of even the critic of scientific 
works, and biases his opinions even of works wholly un- 
connected with politics. Well, at all events, there is this 
consolation for our author—that his work addresses itself 
to the world, not to his native country only, and though 
the truth of the ancient adage“, nemo propheta,” &c., may 
again be proved in his case, foreign countries will not fail 
to do him justice,|and to acknowledge the great merits 
of his work. 

I have now only space left for the mention of a second 
publication, “ Aristotle ; or, On the Law of History,” by 
H. Doergens (Leipsic, Winter). This is but a thin volume 
of eighty pages, but it is fraught with deep and original 
thought, and likely to lead to great results in this branch 
of the science. The complicated nature of the law of 
history, as defined by our author, prevents me from enter- 
ing into a statement of it, and I am loth to wrong him by 
what might turn out a very infelicitous rendering of a 
certainly rather uncouthly worded definition— such as 
“Das Gesetz der Geschichte ist die Verwebung des 
parallelen Verlaufs der particularen Vdélkergeschichten 
mittelst continuirlicher gegenseitiger Einwirkung derselben 
auf einander.” But let no one capable of reading the 
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work in‘the original be deterred by this apparent difficulty, 
for the algebraic nature of its contents necessitates such 


language, and one might as well look for elegance or | 
simplicity of diction in Euclid as in a treatise which | 
attempts, with almost mathematical accuracy and on | 
physiological and psychological principles, to establish a | 


new or almost new science, Let me only add that your 
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FRANCE. 


Tue Jules appear to be the first favourites just now 
among the Parisian feuilletonists. There is Jules Richard 
with his “conferences” in Le Constitutionnel; there is 
Jules Claretie discoursing about the theatres in Le Soir; 
above all, there is that. ever youthful, elderly, plump beau 
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“CRUST OR CRUMB, FIDO?” 


(From “ My Pet's Album.”) 


own Buckle has been weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting; in other words, the author of the present 
pamphlet does not accept his theory as laid down in his 
famous History of Civilisation. 


. In my next I hope to be able to report on the new work by | des Débats. 





garcon, at once of the beaux esprits and of the coulisses, 
Jules Janin, mingling together, from. day to day, “ L’His- 
torie et le Roman” 
not say in some respects the better half?) of Le Fournal 


in the ruled-off lower half (might I 


In that last mentioned instance, however, the 


D. F. Strauss, the celebrated author of ‘‘ The Life of Jesus.” |‘honours are mofe than shared with Jules Janin by that 
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t of French redacteurs, M. John Lemoinne. It has 
et amartable all through the general description of the 
political institutions and constituted authorities of France | 
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far beyond the boundaries of the country to-day called la 
pauvre, but yesterday Ja belle France. 
It is singular that whereas in London there are no 
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SQUIRRELS, 
(From “ My Pet's Album,") 








inthe land, His opinion is looked to with respect by the , more than fen daily newspapers (1) Times, (2) Post, (3) 
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public at large, and to this, moreover, it should be added, | Standard, (4) Daily News, (5) Telegraph, (6) Advertiser, 


at M, John Lemoinne has remained one of the powers | (7) Globe, (8) Echo, (9) Pall Mall Gazette, and (10) Evening 
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Standard, there are upwards of forty in Paris. Twenty- 
one are published in the morning and twenty-one in the 
evening—the exact balance of the numbers being certainly 
a remarkable coincidence. Two of the former are nominally 
the organs of the Government. These are the Yournal 
Officiel and the semi-official publication known as the 
Moniteur_.des Communes. It so happens that M. Emile de 
Girardin, who some time since purchased the Journal 
Officiel (fancy any private individual in England buying 
the London Gazette!) has recently flattered M. Thiers’ 
entourage by proposing to the question of the Assembly to 
transform it into the organ of that body especially, instead 
of allowing it to remain, as hitherto, the organ of the 
general Government. So flattered are the immediate sur- 
roundings of the President by this rather startling proposi- 
tion that every effort is being made at the Ministry of the 
Interior to preclude M. Girardin from carrying his idea 
into effect. Endeavours are even being made through the 
agency of M. Calonon to buy back again what in reason 
certainly ought never to have been allowed to pass out of 
the direct control of the actual administration. Whether 
this re-purchase can be effected remains to be seen. Two 
others of the Parisian morning papers take no political 
part in the questions of the day, being both of them simply 
legal journals, the Droit, and the Gazette des Tribunaux. 
In point of fact there are only fourteen out of the twenty- 
one morning papers of Paris that are distinctly political, 
that is partizan newspapers—the Petit Fournal (a sort of 
morning Echo), and the Petite Presse, and the Petit Moni- 
teur; Universel belonging to no separate cause or party 
whatever. The fourteen clearly pronounced morning 
organs of Paris may be thus distinguished. (1) Yournal 
des Débats, while to a considerable extent Thierist, has 
leanings to Orleanism. °) The Constitutionnel, affecting 
to be independent, has Imperialist proclivities. (3) The 
Monde is religious and Legitimist. (4) The Figaro, 
through all its sprightliness, has a hankering after the 
Divine Right as represented by Henri Cinq. (5) The 
Gaulois is avowedly Napoleonic. (6) The Paris Journal 
hardly less plainly evidences its wish to welcome back the 
exile of Chiselhurst. (7) The République Frangaise may be 
regarded as the organ of M. Leon Gambetta. (8) The 
Siecle is politically advanced and irreligiously free-think- 
ing. (9) The XIX Siécle is the thick and thin supporter 
of M. Thiers, the guiding principle of its chief editor, M. 
Edmond About, being notoriously utter prostration before 
whoever happens to be in power at the moment. (10) The 
Radical is what its name implies ; as also, for that matter, 
is (11) the Républicain. Nominally a mere droll or fargeur 
(12), the Charivari is rather Red, as one may say, in its 
complexion. (13) The Peuple Souverain, as might be ex- 
pected, accords implicit belief to the truth of the great 
democratic axiom vox populi, vox Dei. {14) The Constitu- 
tion dips its pen in petroleum rather than1n ink, and yearns 
for the restoration of the Commune. The twenty-one 
evening journals of Paris may be thus classified while 
being rapidly numbered up —{) The Soir, coolly Thierist ; 
(2) the Courier de France, Bonapartist; (3) the Presse, 
also Napoleonic; (4) the France, Imperialist ; (5) the 
Liberté, monarchial ; (6) the Univers, cleric ; (7) the Patrie, 
for the Emperor; (8) the France Nouvelle, for a king of 
some kind; (19) the Gazette de France, royalist and re- 
ligious ; (10) the Gazette de Paris, for the restoration of the 
Empire; (11) the Union, ecclesiastical ; (12) the ¥ournal 
de Paris, Orleanist: (13) the Francais, for the Comte de 
Chambord; (14) the Temps, for the actual government; 








(15) the Moniteur Universel, thoroughly dispassionate and 
impartial ; (16) the Cloche, republican at all hazard ; (17) 
the Bien Public, the quasi official organ of the powers that 
be ; (18) the Ordre, for the return of the third, or the eleva. 
tion of the fourth Napoleon ; (19) the Opinion Nationale 
the upholder of things as they are; (20) the National, 
democratic ; and (21) the Avenir National, ultra-democratic. 
As a key to the forty-two newspapers of Paris the fore. 
going may be acceptable even to those who only watch 
the news from France, as it is laconically announced on 
either side of the channel by the telegrams of Baron Reuter 
and of Havas Bullier. 

Considerable anxiety is still felt by his friends in re. 
gard to the health of M. Michelet, recently returned to 
his residence in the French capital. 

The distinguished painter, M. Géréme, left Paris about 
the middle of October, on his way to Algeria, where he 
proposes to remain about six months for the purpose of 
sketching the most picturesque African localities of any 
importance. 

A splendid new edition has just been issued of M. Saint. 
Beuve’s Chateaubriand and his Contemporaries, ‘‘ Chateav- 
briand et son groupe littéraire sous l’Empire."’ It has been 
published by the Messrs. Michel Lévy fréres, and is notable 
not merely for having been carefully corrected throughout, 
but as having been also considerably augmented both in 
interest and value by a number of posthumous notes. 

At the age of eighty-three M.° Vigneron, the painter of 
the “‘Convoi de Pauvre,”’ has lately expired. 

Upon the occasion of the last night of the season at the 
Paris Opera the occupants of the house in front of the foot- 
lights were in nae respects more curious subjects of 
regard than those behind them, and in the full glare of the 
gas burners. bry pe donna and the primo basso, the 
leading tenor and principal contralto, backed up alter- 
nately by the chorus and the corps de ballet, were interest- 
ing enough to look at, or to listen to, within the arch of the 
proscenium. But still more interesting to glance at, 
apparently, judging from the direction of many a lorgnette, 
were the occupants of the most conspicuous boxes. There, 
in one box, were to be seen the Queen of Spain (that was) 
and the Prince of the Asturias. There, in another, were 
the Duc de Nemours and Prince de Joinville, accompanied 
by the Duc de Montpensier. The Emperor's box, or at 
any rate what used to be so called, was tenanted for that 
night by the niece of the Prince Orloff, meaning the 
Princess of Wouloutski. The arrogant little old man now 
at the head of France, that redoubtable stickler for Consti- 
tutional rights, who used to resent so energetically any 
arbitrary proceeding that took place under the Imperial 
régime, has of late, as all Europe is well aware, been 
startling Republican France from its propriety by an 
audacious exercise of authority as autocratic as the sum- 
mary seizure and expulsion beyond the frontiers of their 
Imperial Highnesses the Prince Napoleon, at one time, 
before the birth of the Prince Inaperial, Heir Presumptive 
to the throne of the Napoleons, and with him of the Princess 
Clotilde, his wife, the eldest daughter of King Victor 
Emanuel. It is a flagrant illustration of the truth already 
so often made manifest in revolutionary States, that no one 
is more tyrannical in his acts, when once he himself has 
been raised to power, than your noisiest champion of 80 
called Constitutional rights speaking in his capacity as 4 
leader of the Opposition. One is almost tempted t0 


mutter in a sardonic aside, ‘‘ Put a beggar on horseback.” 
Théophile Gautier’s death on Wednesday, the 23% 
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ultimo, is matter, it need hardly be said, for very general 
and in some quarters for very poignant regret—not the least 
of all, I should imagine, to Messieurs the Academicians. 
That he was so often refused a seat among the Forty ought 
to render those who were the chief opponents to his admis- 
sion shamefaced if not absolutely remorseful. The incident 
of his repeated rejections, now that he is gone to his grave, 
reminds one of the scornful satirist's epitaph on himself 
(was it not Scarron’s ?)— 
“Ici git 
qui n’etait pas rien, 
Pas méme Academicien ! " 


Théophile Gautier, semi-pagan though he was, holds his 
place by right almost, in spite of the Academy, in the front 
rank of the masters of French literature as Poet, as Novelist, 
as Critic, as Traveller, and as Dramatist. As a lyrical 
poet especially he was charming. As a feuilletonist he 
was, to the last, in a very great measure unapproachable. 
At the time of his death he was very nearly two months 
over his sixty-first birthday. His funeral at Montmartre 
on the 25th ult. was the occasion of a notable literary 
gathering. Alexandre Dumas pronounced, at moments 
not without emotion, the farewell éloge over the remains of 
the great littérateur and journalist. Camille Doucet, on 
the annual meeting of the Academy, paid his tribute also 
to the memory of Gautier as one who held, though tardily, 
a place of mark among the * Immortals.’’ Why is there 
no such Academy in England? in which the really great 
authors of the age might be enrolled—masters of the 
Victorian Era in English Literature like Alfred Tennyson, 
Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, Lord Lytton, James Froude, 
and a very few others unnecessary here to be enumerated. 





—~ 
— 





THE THEATRES. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Mr. Watts Phillips’ new and original drama seems likely to 
revive the somewhat over-clouded fortunes of this house. The 
story of Amos Clark is supposed to happen in the reign of James 
the Second, and the scene is laid in the vicinity of Taunton. 
Amos Clark himself is the unacknowledged son of a certain Sir 
Arthur Clavering, who has died, being succeeded by his brother 
in the family estates. The son of Sir Arthur having taken part 
in Monmouth’s rebellion is in hiding from the pursuit of “ Kirke’s 
Lambs ” after the battle of Sedgmoor; his uncle, a staunch 
loyalist, having sworn, if possible, to deliver him up to justice. 
Amos, who has in some unexplained way become the secre- 
tary to the baronet, and who is working with the aim of obtain- 
ing possession of the Clavering estates, assists in concealing the 
fugitive, and thereby brings upon himself the fierce reproaches 
of the old baronet, to whom in a sudden fit of rage he discloses 
his identity. The hunted Captain Clavering has in the mean- 
time been concealed in the Clavering mansion, and has there 
left his dagger, which Amos snatches up to conceal. While 
Captain Clavering is endeavouring to escape, the old baronet 
sees him, and threatening to alarm the house, is stabbed by 
Amos. The dagger is found and recognised by Mildred Vaughan, 
the betrothed of Captain Clavering, as her lover’s dagger, and 
this situation terminates the second act, Amos by means of 
a forged will having succeeded to the Clavering estates, is moved 
by the entreaties of Mildred to promise to find the real slayer of 
the baronet, and prove the innocence of Captain Clavering. His 
Promise is soon fulfilled. Captain Clavering has been arrested, 
and though a pardon has been obtained for his political offences 
is about to be shot on the charge of murder, when Amos, upon 
Mildred’s claiming the fulfilment of his promise, rushes in front 
of the condemned man, receiving the bullets, and with his last 
Words substantiating Captain Clavering’s innocence. 





It will be seen that the piece affords many “ strong ” situations, 
and proved very effective. As Amos, Mr. G. Rignold, whose 
improvement is very oo. exhibited great power. The charac- 
ter of the sullen, quiet schemer biding his time, roused into sudden 
passion by the reproaches of the old baronet, and finally yielding 
tc the entreaties of Mildred, and sacrificing his life to redeem 
his promise was admirably shown. Mr. Rignold now holds one 
of the first places as a melo-dramatic actor. Miss Wallis was a 
graceful and pathetic Mildred, at times showing much tragic 
power, and throughout unaffected. Mr. Ryder gave a marvelous 
portrait of an old cavalier. Mr. Kilpack was a ferocious Colonel 
Kirke, and Mr. Neville a®manly Captain Clavering, who, how- 
ever, scarcely excites much sympathy. The action is somewhat 
encumbered by the introduction of various gipsies and beggars, 
and atribe of legacy hunters, The drama is well worth seeing, 
both on account of its extreme interest, and the good acting by 
which it is supported. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Dramatic versions of Dickens’ novel have been much in vogue 
lately, and the Surrey edition of * Barnaby Rudge” is by no means 
the least meritorious, the principal scenes of the novel being 
well represented on the stage. Miss Virginia Blackwood, the 
lessee of the theatre contrives to combine the parts of Miggs and 
Dolly Varden. As Miggs. though scarcely the Miggs of Dickens, 
Miss Blackwood exhibited considerable comic powers, her last 
scene, where *iggs is in disgrace, being very amusing. She is 
hardly dry enough for the part however, and scarcely brings out 
the very peculiar acidity of Miss Miggs’ character. Still her 
impersonation is in many scenes really striking. As Dolly, bar- 
ing a slight excess of fidgetiness, Miss Blackwood was equally 

ood, her scene where Joe Willett bids Dolly farewell being very 
reshly and naively played. The versatility is certainly shown 
by the rapid way with which she passed from one part to the 
other, both being equally distinct. Her rest of the acting was 
also very good. Mr. H. Lee was an admirable Mr. Chester, 
cool, complacent, and easy throughout. Mr. H. Cornwall, who 
layed Simon Tappertit, looked the part to the life, and, though 
inclined to over-act, will take high rank as a grotesque actor. 
Miss Rachel Mellor was a very good Barnaby, and her vacant 
air was well sustained. In fact, the piece was as well performed 
as any versions of Dickens’ we have seen, scenery and dresses 
being effective and appropriate. We must give a word of praise 
to Mr. Sidney Davis and his band, for the characteristic music 
and their performance of it. 


PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 


Having apparently discovered that Shakspeare and bank- 
ruptcy are not necessarily synonymous, Mr. Chatterton has 
followed up his production of Othello and The Merchant of Venice 
with Macbeth, perhaps the most frequently represented of Shaks- 
peare’s plays. It was produced with great elaboration by Mr. 
Charles Kean, and subsequently as a “sensation” piece by 
Mr. Chatterton at Drury Lane. The present representation has 
the advantage of two thoroughly finished actors in the leading 
parts. Macbeth is one of Mr. Phelps’ best tragic characters, the 
weak-minded Thane who is by led his wife to murder Duncan 
and usurp the crown, a strangely unhistorical portrait of him by 
the way, rendered savage more from fear than from deliberate 
cruelty, trembling at every shadow, is carefully rendered by Mr. 
Phelps, and the celebrated dagger scene, though a little over- 
elaborated, is finely played. Mr. Creswick, again, is probably the 
best Macduff on the stage, and his acting is marked throughout 
by great finish and pathos. Miss R. Leclerq is hardly suited as 
the savage Lady Macbeth, she acts carefully and seems to have 
studied the traditions of the past, notably in the sleep-walking 
scene, but she lacks the real tragic force. The rest of the 
characters were fairly sustained, Mr. Dalton’s Rosse being 
perhaps the best. The part of Hecate, usually given to a man— 
we remember Mr. Wallworth and Mr. Bartleman playing it—was 
taken by deep-voiced Mdme. Fanny Huddart, and Miss Cicely 
Nott was the first singing witch. It is, we know not why, the 
practice to give the parts of the witches to comedians. Locke's 
music was very fairly performed under the experienced direction 
of Mr. Montgomery, and the piece was well mounted and put on 
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the stage. At a time when burlesque, spectacle, and flimsy 
comedy are in the ascendant, a venture like Mr. Chatterton’s 


deserves public support. 





Circuses seem scarcely to succeed in London. Everybody will, 
however, be glad to learn that Astley’s is to be opened at Christ- 
mas under the management of Messrs. Sanger. The old theatre 
has been completely altered and much enlarged by one of our 
best theatrical architects, Mr. Robinson, and we are glad to hear 
includes a “ring” forty-two feet in diameter. For the sake of 
childish memories we are glad to hear this. The theatre could 
not be in better hands than those of Messrs. Sanger. 


—~ 
aoe 


NEW MUSIC. 








Song. “Spring.” A. Dawson. (Augener and Co.) The theme 
has decided freshness and energy. Here and there the accom- 
paniment is overloaded with fantastic detail, which disturbs 
rather than concentrates the listener’s attention. Credit is due 
to the composer for such evident determination to avoid the 
worn and beaten track. 

“Scherzo.” Robert Beringer. (Weippert and Co.) Being 
written in Allegro Moderato time, having here and there slowly 
moving chords and a sustained a or two, this piece would 
perhaps have been better named an A legro, as the word Scherzo 
can only be applied here in its adjective form, Scherzando, to 
express the manner of performing some of the passages. The 
melodies have grace and life in them, and are set with skill and 
method. The G clef should be placed at the beginning of the 
second line of the left hand part. 

Song. ‘Often I think of the Beautiful Form.” Words by Long- 
fellow. Music by A. Dawson. (Augener and Co.) There is both 
elegance and method in this song. A little relief would have 
been gained had the accompaniment, in one or two passages, 
included more changes of harmony, the chords of the tonic and 
dominant being alternated too frequently. One or two over- 
‘sights will be found, as the progressive between bars g and 10 on 
page 4. The song has an individuality of its own. 

Song. “Ebb and Flow.” Alfred Plumpton. (Weippert and 
Co.) A graceful tune, without much originality, however, resting 
upon a very well managed accompaniment. 

Song. ‘Good Night and Good Morning.” Alfred Plumpton, 
(Weippert and Co.) Has a pretty swinging melody, not remark- 
able for originality (how often, alas! are we compelled to repeat 
these words), and'a musicianly accompaniment. The song is 
published in two keys, to suit both high and low voices. 

“Les Patineurs.” Etude de Genre. C. A. Caspar. (Metzler 
and Co.) A bold, dashing kind of piece, well calculated to give 
to the student vigour and power. There is not much originality, 
however, in this morceau, though the themes are not without 
character, and some passages are very effective, as the enhar- 
monic change of key on page 5. The chromatic scale in octaves 
in the Introduction should have commenced on E flat, and not 
on C, as the entire passage is built on that note, as the dominant 
of A flat, the key of the piece. P 

Song. “Why do I Love Thee Yet?” Words and Music by 
George Linley. (Weippert and Co.) Though built after the 
ordinary ballad model, there are points deserving special atten- 
tion in this song, as the impassioned sentence in the relative 
minor, and the well-managed final cadences. The voice part is, 
as it should be, very vocal in character, and the accompaniment 
is modest and judicious, 


”~ 
— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK, 








Mr. Colin Rae Brown is one of the contributors to the Christ- 
mas number of the St. James’ Magazine. 

In the account of Holland House about to appear it is to be 
hoped that the following anecdote may find a place. At one of 
the Holland dinners in the time of the Regency Scott's novels 


expressed preferences among them. Before opinion had gone 
further Lady Holland proposed that each person should write 
down the name of the novel he liked best. Paper and penci] 
were produced, and a strip torn off as each wrote. Nine were 
handed to her, and each had the name of a different novel! A 
happy illustration of the various merits of him whom men called 
the Wizard of the North. 

Mr. Rush, the American Ambassador at the Court of St, 
James’, discusses the claim of the French language to universal 
use in consequence of a remark made to him by the Duke of 
Sussex as to the French being the language of conversation in 
Europe. The American asks, Is it right that this monopoly on 
the part of France should last for ever? His suggestion is that 
the language most likely to be predominant throughout Christen. 
dom should be the common vehicle of Christendom. If so the 
English language will be the one. Another argument in the 
same direction is to be found in the fact that the commerce of 
England and America conjointly exceeds that of all Europe. If 
an American could thus argue in 1818, how much stronger is the 
argument now that Australia is to be taken into account? The 
monopoly claimed by France has received a rude shock in the 
natural refusal of Prince Bismarck to acknowledge it. Let us, 
in view of the universality of the English tongue, appeal to our 
light writers and to our American cousins not needlessly to 
violate the purity of the language of Shakspeare, of Milton, of 
Bacon, and of Burke. 

We hear from America of a fragment of another fiction of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. According to a correspondent of the 
Chicago Times “ it consists of the introductory and concluding por- 
tions of a story of the old witch times, in which he has availed 
slightly of that prolific source of the awful and pathetic, and 
judging from what I have seen of it the celebrated author must 
have had in contemplation a complicated story.” It was written 
in 1834. 

The American Government has decided on a duty on books, 
224 per cent. ad valorem, At first in New York a duty of 25 per 
cent. was levied. This reduction of duty will give an additional 
impulse to the importation of English books. It is clear we can 
manufacture them here much cheaper than in America. It is 
pointed out by the American journals, who are arguing for a 
higher rate of duty, that if the same ratio of increase in the sale 
of English books which has existed is maintained for ten years 
the American publishing trade will have sunk into insignificant 
dimensions. 

Mr. Edmund Yates is going to write an original st ory for the 
Fireside Companion, 

A Biographical History of American Literature, with bio- 
graphical and critical notices of rare and valuable books relating 
to the History and Literature of North America, from the year 
1493 to the present time, by George P. Philes, is in the press, 
and will soon be published. 
A Louisville journal thinks that much of the profanity of the 
age is the result of sending people magazines with uncut leaves. 
Mr. Darwin's new work on Facial Expression will be copiously 
illustrated by the heliotype process. We understand that this 
new process is being introduced into America, and that Messrs. 
Osgood, the publishers of Boston, have secured the right to use 
it or permit the use of it all over the United States. 
A new volume of unpublished sermons of the celebrated 
Unitarian divine, Dr. Channing, will shortly appear. 
Dr. Charles Mackay is about, we understand, to publish a 
ee of old Scottish songs, under the title of “ Auld Lang 
ne.” 
At a recent meeting of the Scott Monument Committee held 
in Edinburgh, the Lord Provost in the chair, it was moved by 
Dr. Ramsay, of London, and seconded by Colin Rae Brown, Esq., 
and unanimously resolved, that the following gentlemen be 
appointed a sub-committee to decide upon designs and models 
for the statuettes (Waverley characters) which are to be placed 
in the vacant niches of the monument, viz., Sir George Harley, 
P.R.S.A., Robert Heidman, Esq., R.S.A., James Drumman, 
Esq., R.S.A., J. T. Roehead, Esq., W. Augustus, Esq., and James 
Ballantine, Esq., Hon. Secretary. , 
Our friends in Ireland must surely be a little hard put to it- 
The London correspondent of the Evening Telegraph, last week, 





One or two of the company 


became a topic of conversation. 


treats his readers with an account of Mr. Buchanan’s attack on 
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the Fleshly School of Poets, and Mr. Swinburne’s rejoinder. 
This actually appears under the head of Metropolitan Gossip! 

We hear that a poem of some length, from the pen of Matthias 
Barr, and dealing with city life, will appear in the Christmas 
number of the Quiver. ; . . 

-The Court Express, a Journal of Society, is the latest novelty in 
the London press. . 

Last week about fifteen or sixteen thousand copies of the Poet 
Laureate’s new poem were subscribed in the Row. 

Miss Agnes Strickland, who is recovering, we are glad to say, 
from her recent accident, is now rewriting her life of Mary Queen 
of Scots, which will be ready for publication in the course of 
next spring. It will be published in one volume by Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy. 

- The Senet victuallers of Birmingham are about to start a 
new trade organ in defence of their interests attacked, they say, 
by the teetotalers on one side and the Government on the other. 

According to the returns just published for the ope of 
Carlow, there is but one editor, author, or writer in the whole 
county. 

The Conservatives of Bradford are about to start a daily 
morning paper. 

The Liverpool Daily Post has passed into the hands of a new 
ptoprietor. The present editor, Mr. E. Russell, continues to edit 
the paper, a position he has held since the decease of the 
Morning Star. 

———__~>__-- —— 


THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FoRTHCOMING WORKS. 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 


The Works of Correggio, at Parma. Reproduced in Photography by 
Stephen Thompson, and Descriptive Notices by L. Fagan. Imp. folio. 

Wedgwood and his Works; a Selection of his Choicest Plaques, &e., 
in Permanent Photography, with a Sketch of his Life, &c. By Eliza 
Meteyard. Imp. 4to. 

A Catalogue of Wedgwood’s Manufactures, with Illustrations. 8vo. 

A Concise History of Painting for Students and General Readers, 
with Illustrations in Permanent Photography. By Mrs. Charles 
Heaton. 8vo. 

Turner’s Picturesque Views: in England and Wales, a 96 
celebrated Views drawn by that eminent Master, and reproduced from 
fine Engravings in Permanent Photography, with Descriptive and 
Historical Illustrations. 3 vols., imp. 4to. 

_ My Garden ; its Plan and Culture. Together with a General Descrip- 
tion of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By Alfred 
Smee, F.R.S. Illustrated. Second Edition. Imp. 8vo. 

The Life and Labours of the late Mr. Brassey.. By Sir Arthur 
Helps, K.C.B. New and Cheap Edition. 8vo. 

Casimir Maremma. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

On Work and Wages. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. New Edition. 8vo. 

A Book of Emblems. With Interpretations thereof, by Mrs. Gatty. 
Ulustrated. Imperial 16mo. 

Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for 1872. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Square 8vo. 

A Flat-Iron for a Farthing. By Mrs. Ewing. With Illustrations, 
Small 8vo, 

Old Jewels Reset. Fables in Verse, By J. W. Croly. With Illus- 
trations, 8vo. 

Bombastes Furioso, Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo. 

Tom Thumb. By Henry Fielding. Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. Crown 8vo. 

~~ Old and New. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori. 

vO. 

An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many Things. Cheaper Edition. 
Small 8vo, 

Sketches and Essays; and Winterslow. By William Hazlitt. A 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 

Propertius, with English Notes. Edited by F. A. Paley. Demy 8vo. 

lamotte’s Drawing Copies. Original Sketches in Architecture, 
tees, &c. Royal 8vo. 

a Botanist’s Pocket-book. By W. R. Hayward. Fcap. 8vo. 

he Grace of the Ministry Considered as a Divine Gift. Edited by 
Rev. William Denton, M.A. 8vo. 
Daily Readings fora Year on the Life of Our Lord. By the Rev. 
T Young; M.A. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 
¢ Communicant’s Manual. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. Roy. 32mo. 





Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


The Life of Charles Dickens, 1842-1852. By john Forster. Vol II. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 

The Life of Rousseau. By John Morley. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

Rome. By Francis Wey. Containing Beautiful Illustrations. With 
an Introduction by W. W. Story. Super-royal 4to. 

Jest and Earnest: a Collection of Reviews and Essays. By G. 
Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 2 vols., post 8vo. 

The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. By Elisée Reclus. Illustrated 
with Maps and Figures. 2 vols., large demy 8vo. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of the Middle Ages. By Paul 
Lacroix. Illustrated with Chromo-Lithographs and Engravings. 1 vol., 
royal 8vo. 

The Human Race. By Louis Figuier. With Engravings and 
Chromo-Lithographs. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

Old Court Life of France. By Mrs. Elliott. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

Travels in Indo-China and the Chinese Empire. By Louis de Carné. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

Recollections of Canada. By Lieutenant-Colonel Martindale, C.B. 
With Illustrations by Lieutenant Carlisle, R.A. 

The Eustace Diamonds. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

To the Cape for Diamonds. By Frederick Boyle. Post 8vo. 

God and Man: Conferences delivered at Notre Dame in Paris. By 
the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

A Practical Manual of Chemical Analysis and Assaying. By L. L. 
de Koninck, Dr. Sc., and E. Dietz. Edited, with Notes, by Robert 
Mallet, F.R.S., &c. Crown 8vo. 

The Cause, Date, and Duration of the Last Glacial Epoch of 
Geology. With an Investigation of a New Movement of the Earth. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Brayson, R.A., F.R.A.S. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

Parables and Tales. By Thomas Gordon Hake. With Illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Lockwood and Co. 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


Coal and Coal Mining. By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
New Edition. 

Weale’s Dictionary of Terms. Edited by Robert Hunt, F.G.S. 

Waterworks, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. By Samuel 
Hughes, F.G.S. New Edition. 

Projection: Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspective. By J. F. 
Heather, M.A. 

Mining and Quarrying. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S. 

Dates and Events in English History. By the Rev. Edgar H. 
Rand, B.A. 

Places and facts in Physical and Political Geography. By the Rev. 
Edgar H. Rand, B.A. 

A Course of Analytical Chemistry. By W. W. Pink, 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the 
West of Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End of the Council 
of Trent. By John, Earl Russell. 8vo. 

The Sixth Oriental Monarchy; or, the History, Geography, and 
Antiquities of Parthia. By George Rawlinson. 8vo., with Maps and 
Illustrations. 

Jottings During the Cruise of H.M.S. Curacoa among the South Sea 
Islands in 1865. By Julius Brenchley, M.A.; F.R.G.S. 8vo., with Map 
and Plates. 

Ecclesiastical Reform. Nine Essays by various Writers. Edited by 
Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

Kant’s Theory of Ethics, Translated by Thomas Kingsmill 
Abbott, M.A. 8yo. 

Snatches of Song. By Jean Morison Campbell. Crown 8vo. 

Musical Criticism and Biography. Selected from the Writings of 
Thomas Damant Eaton, Edited by his Sons. Crown 8vo. 

Stray Chapters of Family History. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Post 8vo. 

Blackstone Economised ; being the Laws of England Modelled after 
Sir William Blackstone's Commentaries, and adapted to the Present 
Time. By D. M. Aird, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

From Old to New; a Sketch of the Present Religious Position. In 
Eight Lectures. By F. Reginald Statham. Crown 8vo. 

The Education of the Feelings: a Moral System, revised and 
abridged for Secular Schools. By Charles Bray, Author of “ The 
Philosophy of Necessity,” &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

The’ Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, Literally Translated into 
English Prose, for the use of Students. By Henry Musgrave Wil- 
kins, M.A., Fellow of Merten College, Oxford. 

A Dictionary to the Anabasis of Xenophon. By the Rey. William 
Barrack, M.A. Post 8vo. enh 
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The Training of Young Children on Christian and Natural Principles. 
Addressed to Intelligent Mothers. By George Moore, M.D. 12mo. 

A Short Manual of Heat. By A. Irving, B.A., Second Master of the 
High School, Nottingham. 1 vol., fcap. 8vo. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. Helmholtz, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 8vo. 

The Public Schools Manual of Modern Geography. By the Rev. 
George Butler, M.A. Small 8vo. 

The Public’ Schools Atlas of Ancient rr ty A Edited, with an 
Introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. George 
Butler, M.A. Imp. quarto. 

Introduction to Experimental Physics. By Adolph F. Weinhold. 
Translated and edited (with the Author’s sanction) by Benjamin 
Loewy, F.R.A.S. With a Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Handbook of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants. Con- 
taining Descriptions, Native Countries, &c., of a Selection of the Best 
Species in Cultivation; together with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, suitability for particular Positions, &c. By W. B. Hemsley. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

A General System of Descriptive and Analytical Botany. In Two 
Parts. Translated from the French of E. Le Maout, M.D., and J. 
Decaisne, Member of the Institute, by Mrs. Hooker. Edited and 
arranged by Josephy Dalton Hooker, M.D. With 5,500 Woodcuts. 
t vol, 8vo. 

Mr. Murray. 


The Expression of the Emotions in. Man and Animals. By Charles 
Darwin, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

- The Personal Life of George Grote, the Historian of Greece. Illus- 
trated by numerous Letters. By Mrs. Grote. 8vo. 

Etruscan Inscriptions. By Alexander, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
(Lord Lindsay). 8vo. 

The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible. By Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by Canon Cook, M.A. Vol. II. 
Medium 8vo. ’ 

The Gallican Church. With an Introduction. By W. Henley 
Jervis, M.A. Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Records of the Rocks; Notes on the Geology, &c.,.of North and 
South Wales, Siluria, Devon, and Cornwall. By the Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, F.G.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ~* 

Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, on the Caspian and Black Seas. 
By Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Cunynghame, K.C.B. Map and 
Iifustrations. 8vo. 

Personal Monographs. By Lord Houghton. With Portrait. 8vo. 

The Geography of India, Ancient and Modern, By Colonel 
Yule, C.B. With Maps and Cuts. Post 8vo. 

Notes of Thought and Conversation. By Charles Buxton, late M.P, 
for East Surrey. With a Biographical Sketch, by the Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 

History of the Christian Church. Vol, IV. _By Canon Robert- 
son, M.A. 8vo. 

The Longevity of Man; its Facts and its” Fiction. By William J. 
Thoms, F.S.A. Post 8vo. 


Messts. Partridge and Co. 


A Lady’s Ride Through Palestine and Syria. By Amy Fullerton 
Fullerton. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

The Two Babylons ; or, the Papal Worship proved to be the Worship 
of Nimrod and his Wife. With Illustrations. By the Rev. A. Hislop. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

The Last. of the Abbots; or, the Monks of St. Bennet’s. By the 
Rev. Arthur Brown, B.A. 

- Ben’s Boyhood. By. Mrs. Bowen. With Engravings. 4to. 

The Babes in the Basket; or, Daph and Her Charge. With Engrav- 
ings. Féap. 4to. 

Fiddy Scraggs; or, a Clumsy Foot may Step True. By Anna J, 
Buckland, Author of “Love and Duty,” &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


Historical Illustrations by Paul Delaroche. Twelve Autotypes, with 
A Memoir and Descriptive Text. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 

Childhood and Youth in Holy Writ. Meditations from the works of 
Eminent Divines. With Twelve a after Murillo, Reynolds, 
Vernet, Sant, and other painters. Small 4to., cloth, gilt edges. 

From the Nile to the ) mere Illustrations of the Book of Exodus. 


_— pana Autotypes after D. Roberts, R.A. Small 4to., cloth, 
gilt edges. 
Overland, Inland, and Upland. A Lady’s Notes of Personal Obser- 
vation and Adventure. With Eighteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
The Asiatic in England. Sketches of Sixteen Years’ work among the 
Orientals in London, By Joseph Salter, With a Preface by the Rev. 


Life and Ceremonies. 





‘Henry Venn, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s; and an Introduction by 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. M. Hughes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

The Life and Writings of St. Peter. By the Author of “ Essays on 
the Church.” With Eight Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 
, Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours. A Tale illustrative of Scripture 
‘Characters. By Mrs. Carey Brock. Crown 8vo. 
| Chapters on Bible Classes. By the Author of ‘‘Copsley Annals.” 
‘Small 8vo. ; 

Not Forsaken; or, the Old House in the City. By Agnes Giberne, 
Author of ‘‘ The Curate’s Home.” Four Illustrations. - 16mo. 

Hymn Stories.. By the Author of “ Aunt Annie’s Stories.” Four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

May’s Garden, and Where the Flowers went. With Eight Coloured 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


The Religious Tract Socieiy. 

Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Author of 
“Swiss Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 

The Home and Synagogue of the Modern Jew. Sketches of Jewish 
umerous Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 

Sarah Martin, of Great Yarmouth: the Story of a Useful Life. With 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 

Daniel—Statesman and Prophet. A Study for Young Men. Cr. 8vo. 

Miriam Rosenbaum. A Story of Jewish Life. By the Rev. Dr. 
Edersheim. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 

Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. By the Author of “ Christian 
Manliness,” &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 

The Olney Hymns. New Edition. 24mo. 

The Secret of a Happy Life. An Exposition of the Beatitudes. By 
the Rev. G. W. Conder. Royal 16mo. 

Margaret’s Choice. By the Author of ‘Lost Cities brought to 
Light,” &c., With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 

Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. By G. E. Sargent. With Engrav. 
ings. Imperial 16mo. 

The Days of the Cattle Plague. A Story by Mrs. Prosser. With 
mr Imperial .16mo. 

aithful but not Famous. Historical Tale. By the’ Author of 
“ Soldier Fritz,” &c. With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 

Pleasant Hours with the Bible. Second Series. Scripture Queries 
on Various Subjects, and Answers to the same. In Two Books (for 
Pupil and Teacher). Fecap. 8vo. 

Pictures for our Pets. Profusely Illustrated. Part I. Home and 
Country Scenes. Part II. Natural History. Small 4to. 

Old Paths for Young Pilgrims. 24mo. 

My Little Corner. A Book for Working People, Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, &c. With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 

ew Series of Monthly Volumes for the Young.—Fanny the Flower 
Girl.—Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds of the West.—The Book- 
stall Boy of Batherton. 

Our Forest Home. By the Author of “Stories and Pictures of 
Church History.” With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 

Scenes in Old London. By the Author of “ Fuel for Our Fires.” 
With Engravings. 

Willie and Lucy at Home. With Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to. 

Messrs, Triibner and Co. 

Enigmas of Life. .By W. R. Greg. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert 
Cesar Childers. First Part.Imperial 8vo. 

Mythical Zoology; or, The Legends of Animals. 
Gubernatis. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Statistics of Protestant Missions in India, Ceylon, and Burmah, at 
the close of 1871. Imperial 8vo. 

The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab. By Lepel H. Griffin. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 

The Hymns of the Rig-Veda, in Sanhita and Pada Texts. Edited 
by Prof. Max Miller. Four vols., 8vo. ; 

A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India. 
By John Beames, M.R.A.S., &c. Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. 

The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas Colebrooke. 
she Sy of his Son. The Essay edited by Professor Cowell. 
3 vols. 

A Practical Treatise on the Chemical Conversion of Animal and 
Mineral Phosphates into Potential Fertilisers and other useful Pro- 
ducts. By Campbell Morfit, M.D., F.C.S. 

Times and Places; or, Our History by a Stone. By I. L. M. 

Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D. Vols, I. and II. Second Edition. 


By Angelo de 
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Notice. — In our next number we hope to give a Portrait of 
Joun Lezcu, with a Memoir. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE SEASON 1872-78. 








Mr. H. M. STANLEY’S “HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE” will be ready for 


Publication on or about the 9th of November. — 
throughout the Country; but, in order to make this pract 
immediately. The Volume will contain 768 Pages of Let 


Arrangements will be made, as far as possible, for simultaneous delivery 


icable, Orders should be sent to Booksellers in Town and Country, 
terpress, a Map of Mr. Stanley’s Route and Discoveries, a Map of 


the Lake and Coasts of Tanganika, a Map of Livingstone’s Journey, and two smaller Maps, and Fifty-four Illustrations. 


Size, demy 8vo., cloth extra, price One Guinea. 


N.B.—Dr. Livingstone, in a Letter just received by Miss Livingstone, says: ‘The very great expense Mr. Bennett 
went to in sending Mr. Stanley led me to give him frankly what may enable him to write a book. It will, in his hands, do 


us no harm, for the Americans are good, generous friends.” 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUBA AND THE CUBANS.” 
§T. DOMINGO PAST and PRESENT; with a Glance 


at Hayti, By ‘Samuet Hazarp. Demy 8vo. with upwards of 150 beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author, cloth 
extra. [in November. 


NEW WORK BY FLAMMARION, EDITED BY JAMES GLAISHER. 
THE ATMOSPHERE. By Camitie Flammarion. Trans- 


lated under the Superintendence and most careful Revision of Jamps GLaisHer. 
Royal 8vo. with numerorous Woodcut Illustrations and 10 beautiful Chromo- 
Lithographs, cloth extra. (Shortly. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF 
ARGYLL, THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c. ; 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


dition to Greenland, by W1LL1AM BRADFORD. 
beautifully bound in morocco extra, TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 


*,* This work contains One. Hundred and Twenty magnificent Photographs, 


Illustrated with Photographs, taken on an Art Expe- 


With Descriptive Nairative by the Artist. 


t vol, royal broadside, 25 inches by 20 inches, 


many of them taken instantaneously, whilst the ship was in motion, illustrating the 


different Phases of Life and Nature, the Mountains, Fiords, Glaciers, Icebergs, the Wonderful Ice Phenomena of Melville Bay, and the infinite variety of scenery 


which the coast of Greenland presents. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY of SACRED ART. Con- 
taining 20 very fine Examples in Permanent Photography after the old 
Masters; with Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12s. . 

*,* The above Two Volumes are not formed of the Monthly Parts previously 
. superio 


€HEFS-D’CEUVRE of ART and MASTERPIECES of 
ENGRAVING, selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum, and reproduced in Photography by STEPHEN THomP- 
son. With Letterpress Descriptions, selected from the most eminent Writers 


THE PICTURE GALLERY of MODERN ENGLISH 


ART. Containing 20 beautiful and Permanent Photographs after the most 
celebrated English Painters; with Descriptive Letterpress. 1 vol. demy 4to. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 


ssued, but are specially selected, and the letterpress is printed on thicker and very 
r paper. 
THE: STORY WITHOUT an END. From the Ger- 


man. By the late Mrs. Saran T. Austin. An entirely New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite Drawings by E. V. B., printed in Colours 





on Art. Imp. folio, 20 Photographs, cloth gilt, £4 14s. 6d. 


in facsimile, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (THE FOURTH). 


THE GREAT LONE LAND: an Account of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, 


and subsequent Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky 


Mountains. By Captain BuTLER, 69th Regiment. 


“ The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing.” —Spectator. 
The Times of October 9 says: ‘“ He describes easily and forcibly. 


Crown 8vo., with Illustrations and Map, cloth extra. 


[In the Press. 


e has a sympathy with the beautiful as well as a sense of the ridiculous, and the result is a book the 


contents of which are as varied as the matter it deals with would lead us to suppose. 


MERIDIANA : Adventures of Three Russians and three 
Englishmen in South Africa. By Jutes Verne. Translated from the French. 
Royal 16mo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


*.* Uniform with “ Sea-Gull Rock.” A capital book for boys. 


SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jures Sanpeau, of the French 
Academy. Translated by Rosert Brack, M.A. Royal 16mo. with 79 very 
beautiful Woodcuts, cloth extra, giltedges, 78. 6d. 


*,* The scene of this story by M. Jules Sandeau is laid in Brittany, and it is told in 
a delightful, ‘ or and pleasant way. Some of the adventures and 
am depicted are of the most comic character; others are simple and 
ouching. 





TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. 
By Jutes Verne. Translated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercier, M.A. 
Large post 8vo. with 113 very graphic Woodcuts, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

*,* Uniform with the First Edition of “ The Adventures of a Young Natu- 
ralist.". This Work combines an excellent Description of the Natural History 
and Physical Features of the Sea, with a most amusing and humorous story. 


REYNARD the FOX. The Prose Translation by the 
late Tuomas Roscogs. Imperial 16mo. with about 100 exquisite Illustrations on 
Wood, after Designs by A. J. Elwes, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This beautiful book has been produced under the special superintendence 
of Mr. J. D. Cooper, who so successfully produced Barbauld's Hymns, Watts's 
Songs, Heber's Hymns, &c. It is printed in the very best style of the Chiswick 

ress. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. By Clarence King. 


1 vol, crown 8vo. cloth. 
“ A fresh and vigorous record of various kinds of adventure." —A thenaum. 


[Fourth Edition nearly ready. 


“ While showing himself to possess an eye and a pen for the most impressive aspects of nature, Mr. King is, if possible, more at home in delineating the native Features 


of character."—Saturday Review. 


*“ The whole volume is written with wonderful vigour and freshness of style."—Alpine Journal. 
The Times of the roth instant says: “ It is something more than a mere narrative of thrilling adventure, lightly written. It imparts much novel information as to the 


sography and geology of an Hitherto unexplored region . . . . 
igh praise.” 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


If we judge of his descriptions by the vivid impression they leave, we feel inclined to give them very 


CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


MY LADY’S CABINET. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely Drawings and 


Exquisite Miniatures. This Work, which will at least have the attraction of novelty, will contain Seventy-five Pictures set in Frames, and 
arranged on Twenty-four Panels, thus representing the Walls of a richly adorned Boudoir. Each page or panel will be interleaved with 
Letterpress sufficient to explain the Subjects of the Drawings and give the Names of the Artists. 


*s* This Work will be published in December, in time for Christmas Presents, printed on royal 4to. and very handsomely bound in cloth, price ONE GUINEA. 
few Choice Copies will be issued in a variety of Satin Damasks at 42s. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. KENT AND CO., . 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


HE TONGUE AND ITS TRAINING; or Practical Rules 
for Public Speakers. With Twelve Illustrative Diagrams. 
By W. R. Gray. 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF ARTISTIC COLOURING, as applied to 
Photographs: a Practical Guide to Artists and Photo- 
graphers. By A. H. WALL. 6s. 6d. 
HE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST: an Extensive Collec- 
tion of Recitations, selected and adapted for School Use. 
By C. H. Pincues, Ph.D., M.A., F.C.P., F.R.A.S. Fourth 
edition. 4s. 
pecs? MURRAY’S GRAMMAR, Abridged. 39th 
thousand. 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: W. KENT & CO., 23, 51, AND 52, PATER- 
NOSTER ROW. 





Now ready, price 2d. each Number, containing 16 pp. 


GILBERT’S SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
DRAWING-BOOKS. 


I—VI. ORNAMENT. ~VII.—XI. LANDSCAPE. 
XII.—XV. FIGURE. XVI., XVII. FLOWERS. 


The special advantage of the process adopted in the produc- 
tion of this new Series of Drawing-books is, that it enables copies 
to be given which represent every stroke of the pencil that has to 
be made by the pupil. 

The Models have been most carefully selected from the best 
known examples; they are only slightly shaded, in order to pre- 
serve the beauty of their outlines, and also to remove a further 
difficulty from the pupil’s path. 

Each book contains, on an average, 16 copies; they are beau- 
tifully printed by a new process, and are offered at such a mode- 
rate priee that they cannot fail to be of universal use. 





GRIFFIFTH & FARRAN, 
CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





THE NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST GUIDE’ TO 
EASTBOURNE. 


Fust Published, Price One Shilling, a new and much enlarged edition of 


THE HANDBOOK FOR EASTBOURNE AND SEAFORD, 
By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 
‘THE accuracy, completeness, and general excellence of this work, 
and the fact that it is illustrated by more than sixty éhgravings 
makes it beyond doubt the Standard Guide-book of the locality, alike for 
Residents and Visitors. Map to accompany the above, 4d. extra. 


S. HAYWARD, “ Gazette” Office, Pevensey Road, Eastbourne, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





Just Published—4s. ; post free, half-price, 2s., 
¢¢ TELICITA,” a larghetto for the pianoforte. By. R. M. 
BENHAM. 
“ This is indeed a delightful inspiration, and deserves to hold 
a high position among the compositions of the present day.” 


London: Duff and Stewart, 147, Oxford Street, W., and sold by 
all Musicsellers. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Pepper's Quinine and Iron Tonic 
strengthens the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appe- 
tite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and thoroughly recruits the 
Health. Bottles 3 Doses) 48. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps; next size, 118.; Stone 
Jars, 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists, 





DEAFNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head.—Devvar's Essence ror Drap- 
NEsS is an extraordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally Cures, 

It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. ree and 2s. od. each, by J. PEPPER, 

237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. Post free, 18 stamps. 





THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using Cracrort’s Areca Nut 
Toorn Paste, this delicate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as 

the finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in Pots, 1s. and as. 6d, 

each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists, 





J NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyver's Sutpuur Hair Restoreg 
is guaranteed to restore Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 

more costly preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases of three for country, 54 

stamps. PEPP R, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE-JOINTS.—Dextar’s Corn ann 

Bunion PLAsTers are warranted to cure these annoyances in a few applications. 
Boxes, 1s. 14d. and as. od., of all Chemists, and PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. By post, free, 14 stamps. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
munications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated Review Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Subscriptions, payable in advance,'six months, 4s., one year, 8s., post 
Sree. Single copies, threepence. 

Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. ; 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 
~ Volume I. thay be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and ‘itle-page to Vols. I., II., and III, may be purchased 
separately for One Penny 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the J/lustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact; 
and furgished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. W. Kent and Co., or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most ‘suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLustraTeD Review received by Mr. 
H. Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page .. ee ee ee 
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Quarter Page .. ee oo 
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